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THE FLOOD. without training. I would there 


ore humbly suggest the introduction into our 


, principal schools and colleges of departments for the various leading branches 


We take the following lines, Gescriptive of the deluge, from a littl poem, in 
three cantos, recently published by Mr. ‘Thomas Marri 


case might be 


_of Hyde :— of wordless speech, all of them under competent masters and mistresses, as the 


Then came a sound tremendous ; thunder burst 
On hizh at we pages a ; An important department would be the various means of expressing anger, 
high abov hem, such as ne er was hear ~ 
Before | indignation, contempt, and other strong passions in the wordless manner, It 
elore nor since,-——so jong, 80 loud, 80 dread ; 
"Y . 2 hook ti 0 dread ought to comprise classes for individuals of various sexes and ages. For exam- 
«Al tac in moment shook the carth beneat! 
he |\ple, there might be one composed of young ladies, to teach them the proper 
Noah and all his sons look’d out, and saw Mee leak 
—— : ; .1 methods of showing how much they are offended, from a sulky look for an unrea- 
Their loved and lofty mountain tottering, 7 ai 
| sonabdic papa OF Mamma, to a contemptuous toss of disdain for a swain who 
| has made a non-reverential remark t would be of particular consequence to 
Before the storm, whilst a wide chasm was made he } 
vs - train the othe art of cutting, for which purpose it might be necessary to set 
E’en from its grassy base unto its top . 
; Ip a igure uke the quintai of tournament-grounc, upon which to practise 
Crown'd with high trees; through this the waters cush’d eh 
5 ’ the desired art. Past this they would be paraded at a proper walking pace, 
And at the same time, on each side the plain, ~ pag to 
Th flowed abundant! . “ , i , and taught to look at it as if they did not see it, or know what it was Cut- 
ey owe WOUSt eacn House tei— ‘ 7 
ng, we should think, might be taught to clever pupils in from four to six les- 
Each human halita*ion fell down flat ; 
And rose and fell the earth, ike ocean waves 
~ . : . . lhe most expressive methods of slamming doors would form the business of 
E’en the firm ark that mighty shock had felt, 4 
1 general class; for this is a form of silent, though not noiseless rhetoric, for 
And quiver'd, though it moved not from its place ; 
7 ' - : which almost all have occasion. Doors may be slammed im a great variety of 
Whilst all the clouds that o’er the heavens were spread “ 
‘ I ways, each having it own peculiar signification. For imstance, there is the sul- 
Discharged their watery burdens with such force, = ticy) had 7 
ky slam-—a heavy dull mode, yet necessary for its own particular shade of feel- 


No cataract e’er equali’d,—not that famed 
One in the bosom of the New World's woods, 
E’er pour'd its water with such vehemence, 
When it was im its strength, nor yet destroyed 


seems to say, ‘1 despise you.’ 


here is also the pert, contemptuous slam—a sharp snappish sound, which 
Phen there is the thundering slam, for towering 
passions only, and which generally shakes the whole tenement from garret to 
ellar. Ou all of these and other slams, there would of course be sub-variations 


In Enogh's city was a banquet held | \for various parties. For example, a servant's angry slam against a mistress who 


The great, the brave, the noble, a ‘d ir, | has been so unreasonable as point out a fault; a son’s slam against his fatheron 
Were al! assembled hich re vr? | being refused a horse ; Ax When all the varieties of the art are considered, 
Women of match eauty, peer ess forms.— we could not expect that, 1 tuition, slamming could be well taught in 
When, lo! the gloom enw app'd them ; tor sca less than twelve lessons 
T’ illumine the darkness, but pale faces show’'d, An in tant tment would be that for teaching the various means of ex- 
And trembling hearts within their fear’s betray'd pressing r tons of friends and acquaintance independently of words. 
The chief cali’d for a song. that might relieve Che utrlit f 10n-verbal language is here so great, that all must be sensa- 
The de rspread all bie of it. | lar care would be necessary m the selection of teachers, 
Just as the youthful singer's voice was raised, part y those who had to train voung commercial men m the metheds 
And whilst his fingers trembled on the harp, of i t degrees of credit worthiness; and those. agam, of the female 
The earth juUaKke 8h ck was felt rain tions best ies Of Cenoling the state of rep 
In blinding torrents came ; hig streams, at s tior é y being here necessary, it would be 
And dash'd around the building rd, dow niv first rete talent. and te pay it extremely well. We can 
They sunk and fell, and with them sunk and fel! sS-ro this irtment presenting curious scenes. Nods, 
The great, the brave, the » fair, . ns eyebrows, shrugs, affectedly-concerned looks, would be 
To indiscriminate destruc see ' etwe teachers and pupils in a surprising manner. A master 
Absorb’d ar llow’d arth y the laying of a finger significantly across the 
The ngs all were overthrown; lips, { f } rat time A spectator unacquainted with the object 
One mor d off every roof, the next would t to suppose the class a congregation of lunatics, when, m reality, 
Sent rain in copious abundance down twas eng arat for some of the most important duties of social 
Walls that had seem’d as strong as adamant life | . the way, reminds us of one of the things to be taught m 
Were blown about, and scatter’d far and wide, this de ent imely, the proper wav of referring without words to the va- 
With joists and beams of firmest timber form’d eg . yed by one’s friends—trom that movement of shoul- 
Whiurl’d through the air, which thicker, darker grew ders expresses a sense of their oddity, to the poimtings to, 
Each moment with the raging elements ; a t . the forehead, by which we indicate their being hopelessly 
Whilst all the people, running in rht got what is thought the sa:ne g, the knowledge and good- 
Knew not their doom, but fill'd the air with cries ness w s ve the common world 
And horrid execrations, both on God One ‘ ight be in a cial manner served by the proposed institu- 
And on each other; when the awful scene s . \ t, make up for the shortcomings of all other 
More awful grew,—to horror, horror came sem es, the obstructions to all other means of acquiring knowledge. It 
* The sea is com “* they cried; and came ofte uppens, as every « 1ows, that people speak of things which none but 
The sea with rage resistless, unrestrain’d, - | themselves understand. What are the rest to do '—to acknowledge ignorance , 
And swept before it ali, and swell l the waves and profess to be willing to learn This were such a degradation, as none pos- 
Already forming on the fated earth sessed fair share of seli-respect could submit to. The alternative, of course, 
Northward they went. from the great de below is to listen with that appearance of intelligence usvally called a ‘ knowing look.’ 
The sun's meridian height, and rotl'd along, But this is called for a many various forms. For example, if a friend quotes 
Pill'd every valley, spread o'er every plain, from a Latin or French author, there is required an aspect which seems to say 
And stopp d the breath ul at lived and moved .. Right: you have it—the thing is undeniable.” Suppose, again, you are at 
Soon they ascend the hills, and soon an exhibition of pictures, and join a pair of friends who are talking ke arnedly ot 
O’ertopp’d their highest peaks refuge sougnt kee ight and shade—colouring—tone—aerial perspective—scumbling— 
Some of th’ adventurous, daring sons of men old w the red cloak to give eff to the foliage —about all of which 
Some were swept down, and, by the torrent borne, ratters you feel like a child unborn, as far as the feelings of such a member of 
Whuirl’d in the eddies wher they were adr wn'd, society nav b gue ssed at—then vou wil! require to lizht up your countenance 
And their dead bodies Joeted far away ; with a different kind of imt antern. A much graver, more solemn light, it 
Some by the ark swept past, some e’en alive must be; consisting of a decided earnestness of eye, a primness of lips ; a 
And, breasting gallantly the mighty stream, few firm, shrewd, sidelong glances ; two nods judiciously mterspersed ; a toss 
Past it were borne, and cried aloud for help,— ip of the chin as you stalk away, without a single word, to the next picture, 
That help which they so lately had despised upparently determiaed on criticising and judging for yourself. Looks for non- 
? understood papers at scientific societies are not less needful ; for at present ma- 


ny grown gentlemen hardly know how to conduct themselves on those occasions. 


UNSPOKEN LANGUAGE, Such looks would require to be duly graduated to the character of the various 


It is remarkable that, while the grammar of ovr spoken tongue is taught in papers—tfrom a trivial, 
untold thousands of academies, there is no institution of any kind for instruction |such readily-ay 
in that equally useful language which is neither written nor spoken vhen 
seems to be no good reason why this kind of language should not be taught in this department it wouk 
a systematic and—so to spec k—grammatical manner ; for, if it may be said that 
it comes naturally to us all, so, it may be said, does the employment of our 
mother tongue ; ‘and yet, as everybody knows, we cannot use that correctly 


half-attentlve 
yprehcnsible matters, to one fixed, penetrating, and determined, 
There! when the black board was getting covered over with algebraic calculations. In 
i be well to have private hours for the more special in- 
struction of presidents, councillors, 
ly absurd to see the gentlemen at the green table looking as if they had not the 
faintest idea of what the matter is all about 

There would be a large miscellaneous department, absorbing many odds and 


k for speculations im geology and other 


ind other officials, as it becomes particular- 


* “ The sea is coming in” This was the cry at Lisbon, wheu the seq came in, during " ends. Here one mugh be duly trained to the silent methods of maintaining an 
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to keep the court of Turin in good humour, he gave the proposal the most res- iters of congratulation poured in on the duke from all quarters, celebrating jy 
tfol attention, and sent General Palmer on a special mission to the Duke of| dexterity and address in negotiation not less than his prowess in arms. Socon, 
voy to arrange the plan of the proposed irruption into the Lyonnois. With) fident, indeed, was Marlborough that peace would be concluded, that he Was 
the cabinet of Berlin the difficulties were greater than ever, and in fact had be-| grievously disappointed by the rupture of the negotiations ; and Never ceaso,| 
come so urgent, that nothing but the presence of the English General, or an im-) to strive, during the whole summer, to smooth away difficulties, and bring the 
mediate agent from him could prevent Prussia from seceding altogether from the Allies to such terms as the French king would accept. He was overruled, hoy. 
alliance. General Grumbkow was sent there accordingly in Mareh, and found] \ever, by the ministry at home, who concluded the celebrated barrier treaty wit), 
the king in such ill humour at the repeated disappointments he had experienced the Dutch, which Marlborough refused to sign, and was accordingly Signed by 
from the Emperor and the Dutch, that he declared he could only spare three bat- ‘Townsend alone, without his concurrence ! And it is now decisively proved 
talions for the approaching campaign.* By great exertions, however, and the| by the publication of his private correspondence with Lord Godolphin, that }, 
aid of Marlborough’s letters and influence, the king was at length prevailed on)) lisapproved of the severe articles insisted upon by the Allies, and his own oy, 
to continue his present troops in the Low Countries, and increase them by four-|/binet ; and that, if he had had the uncontrolled management of the negotiation, 
teen squadrons of horse. lit would have been brought to a favourable issue on terms highly advantageoye 

But it was not on the Continent only that open enemies or lukewarm and||to England, and which would have prevented the treaty of Utrecht from for, 
treacherous friends were striving to arrest the course of Marlborough’s victories 


His difficulties at home, both with his own party and his opponents, were hourly [| a ‘ ' : 
increasing ; and it was already foreseen, that they had become so formidable} |lute conduct of the King of France in rejecting them, had an important effeo; 


that they would cause, at no very remote period, his fall. ‘Though he was pub-|/upon the war, and called for more vigorous efforts on the part of the confer. 
licly thanked, as well he might, by both houses of parliament, when he came to) fates than they had yet put forth, or were even now disposed to make. Louis 
London on the Ist of March 1709, yet he received no mark of favour from the| |made a touching appeal to the patriotic spirit of his people, m an eloquent cir. 
Queen, and was treated with studied coldness at court. Envy, the inseparable} cular which he addressed to the prelates and nobles of his realm. He there se: 
attendant on exalted merit—ingratitude, the usual result of irrequitable services,||forth the great sacrifices which he had offered to make to secure a gener 
had completely alienated the Qu2en from him. Mrs. Masham omitted nothing! /peace ; showed how willing he had been to divest himself of all his conquests, 
which could alienate her roval mistress from so formidable a rival; and it was||abandon all his dreams of ambition ; and concluded by observing, that he was 
hard to say whether she was most cordially aided in her efforts by the open Op-| 20w compelled to continue the contest, because the Allies insisted upon his 4 
position, or the half ‘Tory- Whigs wio formed the administration. Both Godol- scending to the humiliation of joining his arms to theirs to dispossess his ow, 
phin and the Duke speedily found that they were tolerated in office merely :| graudson, The appeal was not made in vain to the spirit of a gallant nobility, 
while, in order to weaken their influence with the people, every effort was made| and the patriotism of a brave people. It kindled a spark of general enthusiasr, 


to depreciate even the glorious victories which shed such imperishable lustre and loyalty : all ranks and parties vied with each other in contributing their pro. 
perty and personal service for the maintenance of the war: and the campaign 


over the British cause. Deeply mortified by this ingratitude, Marlborough glad ‘ 
ly embraced an offer which was made to him by the government, in order to re-| \which opened under such disastrous auspices, was commenced with a degree oj 
move him from conrt, to conduct the negotiation now pending at the Hague) energy and unanimity on the part of the French people which had never hither 
with Louis XIV. for the conclusion of a general peace. ||been evinced in the course of the contest. As afterwards, in the wars of the 
The pride of the French monarch was now so much humbled that he sent the) Revolution, too, the misfortunes of the state tended to the increase of its mil. 
President Rouille to Holland, with public instructions to offer terms to the Al-| tary forces. ‘The stoppage of commerce, and shock to credit, threw numbers 
lies, and private directions to do every thing possible to sow dissension among) |0ut of employment; and starving multitudss crowded to the frontier, to find 
them, and, if possible, detach Holland from the alliance. His proposals were to| that subsistence amidst the dangers of war whicl: they could no longer find n 
ive up Spain, the Indies, and the Milanese to King Charles; and cede the| the occupations of peace. . 

talian islands, reserving Naples and Sicily for his grandson. In the Netherlands|! Skilfully availing themselves of this burst of patriotic fervour, the ministers 
and Germany, he offered to restore matters to the state they were at the peace} of Louis were enabled to open the campaign with greater forces than they ha 
of Ryswick ; and though he was very reluctant to give up Lille, he offered to||yet accumulated since the beginning of the war. The principal effort was mad 
cede Menin in its place. ‘These terms being communicated to the court of| 1" Flanders, where the chief danger was to be apprehended, and the enemy's 
London, they returned an answer insisting that the whole Spanish monarchy|/0st powerful army and greatest general was to be faced. Fifty-one battali.s 
should be restored to the house of Austria, the title of Queen Anne to the| and forty-nine squadrons were drawn from the Rhine to Flanders; and this grea 
Crown of England, and the Protestant succession acknowledged, the Pretender, reinforcement, joined to the crowds of recruits whom the public distress impelled 
removed, the harbour of Dunkirk destroyed, and an adequate barrier secured|/to his standards, enabled the renowned Marshal Villars, who had received th 
for the Dutch. In their ideas upon this barrier, however, they went much be-| command of the French, to take the field at the head of 112,000 men. Wit 
yond what Marlborough was disposed to sanction, and therefore he maintained) this imposing force, he took a positiun, strong both by nature and art, extending 
a prudent reserve on the subject. As the French plenipotentiary could not} from Douay to the Lye ; the right resting on the canal of Douay, the centre 
agree to these terms, Marlborough returned to England, and Lord Townsend) covered by the village of La Bassie, the left supported by Bethune and its cv- 
was associated with him as plenipotentiary. They were instructed to insist that}, cumjacent marshes. The whole line was strengthened by redoubts and partial 
Furmes, Ipres, Menin, Lille, Tournay, Conde, Valenciennes, and Maubeuge, inundations. Marlborough was at the head of 110,000 men, and although tis 


should be given up to form a barrier, and that Newfoundland and Hudson's Bay| force was composed of a heterogeneous mixture of the troops of different w- 
tions, yet, like the colluries omnium gentium which followed the standards of 


should be restored. Alarmed at the exaction of such rigorous terms, Louis) yet, | 
sent M. de Torey, who made large concessions ; and Marlborough, who was se-| Hannibal, it was held together by the firm bond of military success, and Inspired 
riously desirous of bringing the war to a conclusion, exerted all his influence} |With unbounded confidence, founded on experience, in the resources and cap- 
with the States to induce them to accept the barrier offered. He so far succeed-| ¢!ty of itschief. Events of the greatest and most interesting kind could not but 
ed, that on the very day after his return to the Hague, he wrote both to Lord||be anticipated, when two armies of such magnitude, headed by such leaders, 
Godolphin and the Duchess of Marlborough, that he had prevailed on the Dutch} |were brought into collision ; and the patriotic ardour of the French nation, now 
commissioners to accede to the principal articles, and that he had no doubt the) Toused to the uttermost, was matched against the military strength of the cov- 
negotiation would terminate in an honourable peace. federates, matured by so long and brilliant a series of victories. 
hese flattering prospects, however, were soon overcast. The Dutch renewed Though relying with confidence on the skill and intrepidity of his troops, 
their demand of having their barrier strengthened at the expense of Austria, and| Marlborough, according to his usual system, resolved if possible to circumvent 
insisted that the Flemish fortresses of Dendermonde and Ghent, forming part, the enemy by manceuvring, and reserve his hard blows for the time when su- 
cess was to be won in no other way. His design was to begin the campaign 


of the Imperial dominions, should be included in it. ‘To this both Eugene and| 
Marlborough objected, and the Dutch, in spite, refused to stipulate for the de-| with a general battle, or the reduction of Tournay, which lay on the direct road 


molition of Dunkirk. So violent an altercation took place on the subject be-| from Brussels by Mons to Paris, and would break through, in the most impor- 
tween the Pensionary Heinsius and Marlborough, that it had welinigh produced] tant part, the barrier fortresses. ‘To prepare for either event, and divert the ev- 
a schism in the grand alliance. M. de Torcy at first endeavoured to mitigate|/@my’s attention, strong demonstrations were made against Villars’ intrenched 
the demands of the Dutch government ; but finding them altogether fimmova-| |Position, and if it had been practicable, it would have been attacked ; but after 
ble, he addressed himself privately to Marlborough, offering him enormous} |# close reconnoitre, both generals deemed it too hazardous an enterprise, and |! 
bribes if he could procure more favourable terms for France. ‘The offers were||Was resolved to besiege the fortress. On the 23d June, the right under Eugene 
2,000,000 livres (£80,000) if he could secure Naples and Sicily, or even Na-||crossed the lower Dyle below Lille ; while the left, with whom were the whole 
ples alone, for the grandson of the King of France ; and 4,000,000 livres (£160, English and Dutch contingents, crossed the upper Dyle, and Marlborough fixed 
000) if, in addition to this, he could save Strasburg, Dunkirk, and Landau for his headquarters at the castle of Looz. So threatening were the masses whic! 
France. Marlborough turned away from the disgraceful proposal with coldness! the Allies now accumulated in his front, that Villars never doubted he was about 


and contempt ; but enforced in the most earnest manner cn the French king,|/to be attacked ; and in consequence he strengthened his position to the utmost 
the persiece and even the necessity of yielding to the proffered terms, if he||f his power, called in all his detachments, and drew considerable reinforce- 
would save his country from dismemberment, and himself from ruin. His ef-|/ments from the garrisons of ‘Tournay and other fortresses in his vicinity. Hav- 


forts, however, to bring matters to an accommodation with France proved inef-|/ing thus fixed his antagonist’s attention, and concentrated his force in his 1- 
fectual ; and after some weeks longer spent in proposals and counter-proposals,| |trenched lines between Douay and Bethune, Marlborough suddenly moved of 


the ultimatum of the Allies was finally delivered to the French plenipotentiary! * the left, in the direction of Tournay. This was done, however, with every 
by the Pensionary of Holland. ||imaginable precaution to impose upon the enemy. They decamped at nightiall 
By this ultimatum, Charles was to be acknowledged King of Spain and the|0n the 27th in dead silence, and advanced part of the night straight towards 


Indies, and the whole Spanish monarchy was to be ceded by France. All the! ‘the French lines ; but at two in the morning, the troops were suddenly halted, 
conquests of Louis in the Low Countries were to be given up; the Duke of||wheeled to the left, and marched in two columns, by Pont a Bovines and Pont 
Anjou was to surrender Spain and Sicily in two months, and if not delivered,|'@ Tressins, towards Tournay. Se expeditiously was the change in the line of 
Louis was to concur with the Allies for his expulsion. The barrier towns, so||™@rch managed, and so complete the surprise, that by seven in the morning the 
eagerly coveted by the Dutch, were to be given up tothem. Namur, Menin,| troops were drawn round Tournay, and the investment complete, while a half of 
Charleroi, Luxembourg, Conde, Tournay, Maubeuge, Nieuport, Fismes, and| the garrison was still absent in the lines of Marshal Villars, and it was the reby 
Ipres, were to be put into the possession of the Allies. De Torey objected to|Tendered incapable of making any effectual defence. Meanwhile, that com- 
the articles regarding the cession of the whole Spanish monarchy in two months ;| imander was so deceived, that he was a himself that the enemy had 
though he declared his willingness to go to Paris, in order to persuade the French! ‘fixed on the siege of Tournay, which should occupy them the whole remain- 
monarch to comply with them. and actually set off for that purpose. On the! der of the campaign ; when it is evident their design had been, after defeating 


way to the French capital, however, he was met by a messenger from the French|/me, to thunder against Aire la Venant with their heavy artillery, penetrate 4 
roposals. ‘ If I must continue the war,” said Louis,|/fat as Boulogne, and after laying all Picardy under contribution, push on even 


king, who rejected the 

with a spirit worthy of pis race, “ it is better to contend with my enemies than} |t0 Paris.” 

my own family.” So confidently had it been believed, both at the Hague and|| ‘Tournay is an old town, the ancient walls of which are of wide circuit ; bu! 

in London, that peace was not only probable, but actually concluded, that let-| it had a series of advanced works erected by Vauban, and its citadel, a regula! 
| pentagon, was considered by the great Conde as one of the most perfect spec!- 


ing a stain on its annals.* 
The rigorous terms demanded, however, by the Allied cabinets, and the reso. 


* "*Can Ido more than I do now? said the King. ‘1 make treaties, bu: che Emperor 
breaks his word with me, as well as Holland, every moment. Besides it is impossible, without 
great inconvenience, to give more than three battalions ; and he is a wretch who would advise 
me otherwise.’ J said he was a wretch who would advise him not to do it. He replied, * You 


* “T have as much mistrust for the sincerity of France as any body living can have ; bat I 
will own to you, that in my opiuion, if France had delivered the towns promised by the pleni- 
potentiariés, and demolished Dunkirk and the other towos mentioued, they must have been & 
”—eneral jour discretion ; so that if they had played tricks, so much the worse for themselves.”—Mar'- 
bor ough to Lord Godolphin, June 10, 1709. 


very and may perhaps repent it, if your arguments are not conclusive. 


w.to Marlborough, March 9, 1709, 
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mens of modern fortification in existence. So little did the governor expect! |no delight in my unhappiness. My mother’s influence is unbounded. She loves 
their approach, that many of the officers were absent, and a detachment of the! |me, and will plead my cause with him, when the first paroxysm of anger has 
arrison, sent out to forage, was made prisoners by General Lumley, who com-| passed away, and has left him open to her sway. _I will take my Elinor to her ; 
manded the investing corps. The fortifications, however, were in the best state,| her innocence and beauty would melt a stubborn heart to pity. Shall it not 
and the magazines well stored with ammunition and military stores. [t was the! prevail with her whose heart is ours already by the ties of holiestnature! Be- 
ancient capital of the Nervii, so celebrated for their valour in the wars with| lieve me, I have no fear of Lord Railton’s lasting anger. 
Cesar; and an inscription on its walls testified that Louis XIV., after taking it!} +The general reached us the day after we were married. Happily for me 
in four days, had assisted in the construction of the additional works which) that he arrived not before. Elinor, as I have told you often, reveres her father, 
would render it impregnable. ‘The attempt to take such a place with a force) |and has a chivalric sense of filial obligations. Had he commanded her to return 
no greater than that with which Villars had at hand to interrupt the operations,||to his roof whilst the right to command remained with him, she would have 
would have been an enterprise of the utmost temerity, and probably terminated! |deemed it her paramount duty to obey him. His rage was terrible when we 
in disaster, had it not been for the admirable skill with which the attention of||met; I had never seen a man so plunged in grief before. He accused me of 
the enemy had been fixed on another quarter, ana the siege commenced with’ |treachery—of having betrayed his confidegee—and taken advantage of his 
half its garrison absent, and what was there, imperfectly supplied with provi-| daughter's simplicity and warm affection. ‘The world, he said, would reproach 
sions. ‘him for an act which he would have moved heaven and earth to prevent, 
The heavy artillery and siege equipage required to be brought up the Scheldt||and the reputation of the family would be blasted by the conduct of onc, 
from Ghent, which in the outset occasioned some delay in the operations. Marl-|}who, but for his own base deed, should have remained for ever a stranger to it. 
borough commanded the attacking, Eugene the covering forces. By the 6th,||What could I reply to this? For my dear Elinor’s sake, I bore his cruel words, 
however, the approaches were commenced ; on the 10th, the battering train ar-||and answered not. Her gentle spirit has already prevailed. He quitted us this 
rived and the trenches armed; repeated sallies of the enemy to interrupt the! |morning reconciled to our union, and resolved to stand by us in all extremities. 
operations were repulsed, and several of the outworks carried, between that! There was no resisting the appeal of beauty such as hers. ‘The old man wept 
time and the 21st, on which last occasion the besiegers succeeded in establish-||like a child upon her neck as he forgave and blest her. Urgent business carries 
ing themselves in the covered ways The breaching batteries continued to||the general abroad for a season, but he returns to England shortly, to make ar- 
thunder with terrible effect upon the walls ; and on the 27th, a strong horn-||rangements for the future. Meanwhile, in obedience to his carnest request, I 
work, called of the Seven Fountains, was carried, and the Allies were masters||shall seek an interview with my father, and in person entieat his forgiveness and 
of nearly the whole line of the counterscarp. Meanwhile, Villars made no se-||aid. My plans are unsettled, and necessarily depend upon the conduct of Lord 
rious movement to interrupt the besiegers, contenting himself with making de-||Railton. Let me hear from you, dearest Wilson. Once more wish me joy. I 
monstrations between the Scarfe and the Scheldt to alarm the covering forces.||ask no better fate for you than happiness such as mine. Ff 
Eugene, however, narrowly watched all his proceedings; and in truth the} « Your faithful and devoted Rurert Sinciare.” 
French marshal, far from really intending to disquiet the Allies in their opera-|| The honeymoon over, Rupert Sinclair repaired to his father’s house. Since 
tions, was busied with an immense army of pioneers and labourers in construct. |{his marriage he had received no tidings of his parents: he had written to his 
ing a new set of lines from Douay along the Scarfe to the Scheldt near Conde,|/father and mother, but from neither came one syllable of acknowledgment or 
in order to arrest the progress of the Allies in the divection they had now taken.||reply. It was strange, but he relied with unshaken confidence upon his power 
Seeing no prospect of being relieved, the governor on the 29th surrendered the} jover the fond mother’s heart, and upon the magic influence of that loveliness 
town, and retired with the remains of the garrison, still four thousand strong,||/which he himself had found resistless and invincible. The blissful dream was a 
into the citadel.—{ To be continued.) short one ; he was about to be roused from it. Elinor and he were in town : 
acticin ne upon the morning of his visit to Grosvenor Square, they sat together in their 
hotel and weaved their bright and airy plans in syllables more unsubstantial than 


ELINOR TRAVIS. the gossamer. 
A TALE IN THREE CHAPTERS. * You will love my mother, my dearest Elinor,” said Sinclair. + The great 
CHAPTER THE SECOND. world, in which she acts no unimportant part, has not spoiled her affections. 


So far have I spoken of what I saw and witnessed. Much of what follows||She is indulgent and fond almost to a fault.” 
came to me, years afterwards, authenticated by the chief performer in the event-||_ «I shall love her for your sake, Rupert,” answered the lovely wife, * How 
ful drama which I write, and by others no less worthy of belief. After what) |like she is!” she exclaimed, looking at a miniature which she wore around her 
has been already narrated, it will not be supposed that I suffered the life of my) |neck, and then comparing it with the living countenance that beamed upon her. 
friend to pass away unnoticed. We corresponded, but fitfully, and at long in-||*« Yet,” she continued with a sigh, ‘she owes me no return of love.” 
tervals. Here and there we met, often strangely and by accident, and I became| | « And wherefore ?” 
now the depository of his heart's dearest secrets, now the reluctant adviser, and || * Have I not stolen her most cherished treasure *” 
now the bold and earnest remonstrant. Our intimacy, however, ceased abruptly|| «Have you not added toher treasures’ She will rejoice in her new-found 
and unhappily a year or two subsequently to his marriage. Sinclair, it will be} |daughter. I know her well. She will not even suffer my father to frown upon 
seen, then went abroad, and I returned to my duty at the university. I recur| us. When he would be most stern, she will lead you to him, and melt him into 
to the memoranda of his history which lie before me, and proceed with my text.| tenderness and pardon.” 

It would appear that General Travis overtook the fugitives, but, as good or}; +I hope, dear Rupert, that it may be so. I would my father were with us '” 
ill fortune would have it, not until the knot was tied, and his presence profited|| «Lord Railton will be a father to you till his return Trust me for it. You 
nothing. I have been told that the desperate father, at one period of the chase,||shall find a happy home with him, until arrangements are made for our settle- 
was within an easy stage of the runaways, and, had he been so disposed, might||ment here or elsewhere.” F 
have laid hands on the delinquents without ruinously bribing the postilions, who|| «Oh, elsewhere, dear Rupert, if it be possible! Let us go abroad; I was 
prudently husbanded their strength in full expectation of additional largess.|/never happy in London, and strange to say, never felt at home in England. Yet 
But, at the very moment of victory, as it were, the general unfortunately was|/London was my birth-place.” 
seized with illness, and compelled to pass a day and night under the hands of al * You love blue sky, dearest !” 
village doctor in a roadside inn. He was very angry and rebellious, you may be||_ «* Yes, and happy people. Men and women who are not mere slaves to form 
sure, and oftener than once asserted with an oath—so that there could be nojjand fashion: who breathe free air and imbibe a sense of freedom. Oh Venice ! 
doubt whatever of his sincerity—that he would give the world (if he had it) toj|dear Venice !—we shall go to Venice, shall we not? It is the land of enchant- 
be allowed to proceed ; at the same time that he unreasonably accused the prac-||ment, dearest Rupert, there is nothing like it in the world—the land of love and 
titioner, whom he had never seen before, of conspiring with his enemies to bring||of romance.” 
his gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. ‘The worthy apothecary, guilty of no-|| You shall visit it, Sweetest, and abide there if you wish it. To me all spots 
thing but the venial offence of making the most of « visitation of Providence,|jare alike that find you happy and at my side. When you are tired of Venice, 
merely shook his head dolefully at every exclamation of his patient, hinted at} you shall lead me whithersoever you will.” 
gastric fever, and rubbed his palms, intimating by that act that so he proposed|| + Will you always say so?” 
to wash his hands of all responsibility. Whereupon the general prudently gay e| “Always. But that our departure may not be delayed, let us attend to the 
in, held out his massive fist, was prescribed for, went to bed and put out his||pressing business of the hour. All our movements depend upon my father's 
candle, just two minutes after he had put out the basket of physic which had//sanction. Once reconciled to him, and the world is before us, to minister, sweet 
been sent to prolong his stay in the inn for at least a week to come. ||Elinor, to your every wish.” 

The interview between the disconsolate parent and the youthful offenders is|} ‘+ What if he should punish you for my offence '” 
adverted to in the letter which I received from Rupert Sinclair in London early|! «For your offence, dear girl! and what is that? Think not of it. I go to 
in the honeymoon. It is many years since it was written: the paper is disco-||remove your fears and seal our happiness !” 
loured, and the ink fading. It is the effusion of a fond and enthusiastic youth si With these and similar words of confidence and hope, the youth departed on 
but it looks mournful and dried up, more like the decaying writing on the rolls||his errand. Not without some misgiving and apprehension, however, did he 
of amummy than the ardent outpourings of a recent passion. Alack for the present himself at that door which heretofore had flown open at his approach, 
mutability of life! 1 have no apologies to make for giving the letter as it stands. | |always offering. to his view the forms of obsequious lackeys, only too willing to 
It speaks for itself: its publication cannot harm the dead. | anticipate his pleasure. The establishment of Lord Railton in a striking man- 

“ Dearest Waurer,—Congratulate me! wish me joy! But no greater joy||ner represented the sentiments and feelings of the noble proprietor. There was 
than I experience at this hour, with the sunny and smiling heaven above, and in| |not a servant in the house who did not know, and that most accurately, the 
the possession of a treasure of which no man living can rob me: of which I am||opinions, public and private, of * my lord,” and the relative regard he had for 
prouder than Alexander could have been of all his conquered worlds. She is||all who approached his noble person, and who, moreover, did not give evidence 
mine! 1 have ventured much for the prize ; yet little—for I feel I could have lof this knowledge in his conduct towards mankind. A stranger might have 
parted with every thing in life for her who is to me—life, every thing. She is} |formed a just opinion of the influence of a visitor by simply remarking the bear- 
mine! Oh the comprehensiveness of that one little word! Mine whilst exist-||ing of Mister Brown the butler, as he ushered that visitor into the subline pre- 
ence lasts—mine to cherish and uphold—mine for earth and heaven! We)jsence. Smiles of welcome—a sweet relaxation of the features—greeted “ the 
walked this morning to the placid lake which lies hidden in the heart of the favoured guest ;” cold rigidity, withering politeness, if not the stern expression 
mountains, te which we have retreated for a season away from the envious eyes} |of rebuke itself, were the undisguised acknowledgruents of one who was “a 
of men. The waters were as calm as at the dawa of the first sabbath! The) /bore” in his lordship’s study, and consequently ‘a rejected” in the steward’s 
sky that overarched us looked down upon them in unutterable love. The slightest| room. During the boyhood of Rupert Sinclair. and whilst his mamma was 
breath that crept amongst the trees was audible. Her arm was upon mine.| known to be affectionately disposed to spoil her offspring by every kind of cruel 
Nature had attuned my soul to the surrounding harmony—the gentlest pressure) indulgence, the regard entertained for the young scion, from Mister Brown down- 
of her confiding hand oppressed me with joy and moved me to tears. Laugh)|wards, was beautiful to contemplate. If he appeared in the hall, one sickening 
at.me if you will. You answer to all this—that I dream. Be it so :—That [|jand hollow smile pervaded the cheeks of every individual ; the tongue that was 
must soon awake. Itis possible. Nay, I grant you that this foretaste of heaven,| still wet with, slander and abuse, became, as if by magic, sugary with choice 
how vouchsafed to me, must pass away and leave behind it only the remem-| |phrases ; and not a soul of all the lying crew, but sought to sur the rest by 
brance of this golden epoch. Still the remembrance is mine, the undying me-|jthe profuseness of its palpable and unmeaning flattery. Rupert Sinclair, worldly 
mory ef a-vision unparalleled by all other dreams of life. jwise though he was not, would have been stolid indeed had he not gathered 

“T have written to my father, but he replies not. He has no sympathy for| jfrom the porter’s air something of the reception that awaited him from his of- 
attachments such as mine, and cannot understand the bitterness of life caused |/fended sire, when the wide portal opened to receive the unforgiven prodigal, 
bya blighted hope, But he will relent. He has a noble nature, and will take|/ « His lordship !”—began Rupert inquiringly. 
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« Not at home, sir,” said the flunkey, with all imaginable coolness interrupt-|/fence and suing for forgiveness ; he returned justified and self-acquitted. De. 
ing him. prived of love and friendship at the hearth and home of his youth, he appre. 
“ Lady Railton?” ciated at even more than their value the joys that had been created for him j, 

‘‘ Not at home, sir.” the palace of his own bright home, where a divinity presided as queen. The 

«« She is in town ?” punishment he received for her dear sake, rendered her, if that were possible 
«In town, sir !'—yes, sir.”” ithe object still more of his passionate regard. He would have made any sacri. 
«1 will wait,” said Sinclair, moving towards the inner hall. ifice to appease the anger of his father and the offended pride of his mother—j¢ 


He had not spoken before the porter pulled with all his might at a bell-wire)/did not believe in the dangerous illness of the latter—but repulsed like a dog 
that communicated with the steward’s room. As though the signals were pre-||from their side, he deemed himself absolved from further trials of their tender. 
concerted, Mister Brown was in the hall in no time, and confronting the intruder||ness, additional exercise of his own forbearance and filial duty. 
upon the threshold of the sanctuary. “I beg your pardon, Mr. Sinclair,” said); It was during the day of his visit to Grosvenor Square that Sinclair was ho. 
Mister Brown, half respectfully, half confidentially. ‘Lord Railton is particu-||noured with a return visit from the attorney of Lord Railton. That gentleman 
larly engaged this morning, and has given orders to that effect. It is the pain-|/had received instructions that very morning to pay to the order of Mr. Rupen 
fulest thing to communicate, but I am but an agent.” jSinclair the sum of one thousand pounds per annum, in quarterly payments oj 

Rupert coloured up, and hesitated for a moment. jtwo hundred and fifty pounds each: “ But really,” as the legal gentleman said 

“T must see Lady Railton, then?” he continued hastily. | to Rupert, upon breaking the matter to him, “ he could not reconcile it to his 

“ Her ladyship is ill, sir—really very ill. She is not suffered to see any body.||sense of duty, and to the esteem which it was natural for him to entertain to. 
My lord has forbidden any body to approach her but her maid. I hope no of-||wards every member of Lord Railton’s family—to perform his very unthank{u| 
fence, but I heard Dr. Bennett tell her ladyship that it was of the highest con-||office without using all his humble efforts to bring about a reconciliation, which 
sequence to keep Mr. Sinclair away for the present.” ||un every respect was so very desirable. God forbid that business should eye; 

“Ts she really so ill, sir!” asked Rupert, turning pale, and with a quivering |prevent him from doing his duty as a Christian.” 


lip. || It need hardly be said that Mr. Crawly, the attorney in question, was too keen 
Mister Brown drew his handkerchief from his pocket, and applied it to his||a judge of things in general to throw dirt in the face of the rising sun, simply 
eyes ||because he had worshipped the setting luminary a few hours before. Like 4! 


“She is indeed, sir,” said that hoary hypocrite ; « we have had a dreadful)|who depended more or less upon the estates of the Railton family for their sup. 
time of it. I thought his lerdship would have blown his brains out. My lady|/port, it was of the highest consequence to maintain a good understanding with 
was given over for a week. For my own part, I may say that duty and feeling|\either party. If Lord Railton fed Mr. Crawly now, Rupert Sinclair was ex. 
have struggled in my bosom till I am quite worn out, and it’s quite impossible) |pected to feed by and by Crawly’s son and heir, who was preparing himself for 
for me to say who will be laid up next.” ||the paternal stool by a short round of folly and extravagance at the university, 

“«T must see my father, Mr. Brown,” said Sinclair, advancing a step or two,||Who could tell! Lord Railton might die to-morrow—he had had a squeak or 
to the great discomfort of the butler, who was evidently sadly perplexed by the||two—and Crawly had been called to make his will: or he might forgive his son 
conflicting emotions of his mind ; for whilst he acknowledged Lord Railton for|jor twenty things might happen to remove present differences, and restore the 
his master. he respected Mr. Sinclair as his heir, and felt how important it was||divided interest to its first integrity. Crawly had boasted to his relations and 
to obey his present lord without declining to serve the youth whom he hoped |friends for the first twenty years of his official career, that he had never made 
to make his future lord. “I must see him. Go to him, | beg of you, and tell| one enemy ; and when he set up his carriage in the prime of life, he invented 


him I am here.” his own arms and crest, and assumed for his motto the words, “ always agree- 
So saying, Mr. Sinclair advanced a few steps further, and found himself un-||able.” 
hindered in the dining-room—moreover, to his surprise and agitation, in the pre-|| “It really is, my dear Sinclair,” said Crawly, “a thousand pities that we 


sence of his father. Mister Brown vanished. ‘To behold his parent, to fall on cannot bring about a more satisfactory state ef things ; but I do hope that time 
his knees before him, and to grasp his hand, was the work of a moment. Lord/|will do wonders. Some excuses must be made for Lord Railton. Remember 
Railton recoiled as though a serpent, and not his child, had wound about him.|/his age.” 


He was livid with rage, and an unnatural hate was settled in his cold, yet piere-|| [He had said the same thing to Lord Railton in the morning : “ Some excuses 
5 j|must be made for Mr. Sinclair, my lord. Remember his youth !"] 
“Your pardon, father !”’ cried the youth. || I cannot but think, Mr. Crawly,” answered Rupert, “that I have been 


Never, so help me” ||treated with unmerited harshness.” 

«Oh, do not say it, father!” exclaimed the son, interrupting him before the|| “I cannot say, Mr. Sinclair—I do not think it would become me to reply— 
awful word was spoken ; “for heaven’s sake, do not call that name to witness}|that you have been treated handsomely.” 
such a fearful sentence—do not drive me to distraction !” [Crawly, Crawly! you spoke those words in Grosvenor Square !] 

“You have driven me mad ; you have blasted every hope of mine. You|} ‘I accept the allowance, sir, and will make the most of it. You may assure 
have been a traitor and a shame to the name you bear, and of which I would it)}my father that I shall not prefer any further claims upon his bounty, or force 
were in my power to deprive you as easily as it is to attach to it the curse with||myself again into his presence.” 
which you shall receive from me your title and your inheritance. Begone! ||| “As for bounty, my dear Mr. Sinclair, you must permit me to state that the 
never knew what it was to hate till now.” \jexpression is hardly a correct one. ‘The property of his lordship descends 

Rupert arose and burst into tears. His father looked at him unmoved except |you, and you are perfectly justified in spending freely what is your own.” 


by scorn. {‘* Mr. Crawly,” said Lord Railton, m Grosvenor Square that morning, foam- 
“You have not seen her,” exclaimed Rupert, when the first burst of grief||ing with rage, “I will deprive him of every shilling that is not his own [have 
had d away ; ‘‘ you do not know the value of the child whom you reject.”’}|been economical for his sake ; I will be extravagant to spite him.” 


“No, but T have heard. The world has heard of our disgrace. Mark me,|| “ My lord,” replied Crawly, “you are perfectly justified in spending freely 
you are no longer child of mine. I disown and discard you. I will enter into) |what is your own”) 

no particulars. From this moment I will hold no further intercourse with you.|| “May I take the liberty, Mr. Sinclair.” said the lawyer after a pause, “to 
At my death you will obtain my name, and all that the law allows you. Until) |inquire what your present views may be '” 

my death, you will receive from my man of business more than a sufficient sum|| ‘I am undecided, sir. 1 know not whether I shall remain here or go abroac 
for your support. Let me not hear from you again. I shall struggle to forget |My father’s reception of me has staggered and confounded me. 1 would have 
you and your ingratitude. Neither in health nor sickness, neither by letter nor||consulted his wishes had he received me as his son. I have now to satisfy only 


in person, let me know anything of you or yours. Yor have forsaken your na-||my own convenience.” 


tural ties for new associations. ‘They have made you a traitor to your blood—||_ «I shall pay your annuity, Mr. Sinclair, into your bamker’s regularly every 
let them make the most of the adoption.” |\quarter-day. ‘The first payment will be made in advance. I need not assure 
“ Father, you cannot mean it!” cried Rupert in an agony of sorrow. ilyou, I trust, that I act in this most painful business"rather as a mediator and 4 


“Father!” said the old lord, repeating the word; “ in virtue of what filial| friend than a hired agent. There may be a time when an additional advance 
act do you claim sucha kindred with me! Call that man father whose bank-|/may be both convenient and acceptable. I have known you long, Mr. Rupert. 
rupt fortune and reputation have had such marvellous power to wean you from||I know you to be a man of honour. I have only to add, that at such times you 
your duty. Mark me, Sinclair—you were the first to violate the tie between! |will confer a favour upon me by making me your banker, and commanding my 
us, I will be the last to restore or reunite it. Leave me. I cannot bear to look) |purse.” 


upon you.” || I wonder if this was the reason why Mr. Crawly suggested to Lord Railton 
“ My mother !” inquired Sinclair, in a voice that dared not rise above a whis-||the propriety of grinding Mr. Sinclair down to as small asum as possible. |! 
r \\s0, if it were merely to give himself the opportunity of acting like a second fi- 


«‘ Name not that poor broken-hearted woman,” replied Lord Railton: “ spare||ther to the castaway. the recommendation cannot be too highly applauded. 
me and her the pang of that inquiry. You have killed her.” «Thank you, sir; I shall not trouble you. I know my income, and | shall 

«Oh, no, no, impossible !” ejaculated Sinclair. -* Let me see her, and obtain |take care to keep my ambition within its bounds. [ have had but few desires, | 
her forgiveness, if I am driven afterwards from your door.” have now fewer than ever. A humble cottage and contentment are to be prized 

«‘ She lies aia a bed of sickness, placed there by yourself. She will never|/far beyond a palace and its harassing cares. I do not want the world to ad 
rise again. Your wife must be fair indeed, if her beauty can atone for such a||minister to my happiness. I am the happiest of men at home. ‘To have that 
murder.” ||home invaded by the vulgar pleasures of life, would be to rob me of its charm'” 

“Oh, you are unjust, most cruel and unjust !” Now nothing could have been more satisfactory than this sentiment, had it 

“You have taught us such injustice and cruelty as we practise. Begone,||but been responded to by her upon whom not only the annual expenses of Mr. 
sir! As long as we live, we must not meet again. If you remain in England, |Rupert Sinclair's household depended, but his every movement, wish, and 
I shall go abroad. If you travel, [remain in England. ‘The sea shall be be-||thought. Unfortunately for the domestic husband, the wife understood the bliss 
tweenus. I reproach myself with nothing. I denied you nothing. I knew my, jof love in a cottage no more than a nightingale may be supposed to appreciate 
duty towards you, and performed it. Your mother lived only for your happiness.||the advantages of imprisonment in a cage of gold. She was born, and bad beeu 
We have been cursed and disappointed. I forget you from this hour. Had I)jeducated, in the world. It was the scene of her triumphs, the home of her 4- 
received intelligence this morning of your death, it would have given me no pain,||fections. She had played no unimportant part in it; her sway had been ac- 
evoked no sorrow. You aredeadtome. Come not again across tnis threshold,| |knowledged, her beauty had gained its victory there. Home! she had neve! 
and I will endeavour to forget that I was not always childless.” known any other, and what right had Sinclair to suppose that she was adapted 

And so saying, Lord Raiiton put an end to the interview by quitting the apart- |for a narrower! He had met her in dissipation, but had he won her from it’ 
ment. Grief, in the bosom of Rupert, had already given piace to offended pride||Hardly ; since a few days only had intervened between the hour of their meet- 
and resentment—such resentment, at least, as his mild nature understood. ing, and the still more luckless hour of their union. Was it to be imagine¢, 
Whatever might have been his offence, he felt that it did not, could not deserve jcould it in fairness be expected, that this young creature, all life, all fascination 
the vindictive hatred which burned no less in his father’s countenance than in’ |and vanity, with herfheart attuned to the joys of fashion, with the object of her 
his terrible denunciations. What! was it a crime to link one’s fate with vir-||life attained—with power and position now, and wealth and rank to come, would 
tuous innocence and beauty, such as hers who called hin husband! If it was forego all the advantages within her reach, all the influence that she felt, and al! 
a fault to carve oue’s own way to happiness, did i deserve a harsher condemna- the pleasure -that it was simply to ask for, in order to obtain + Love in a cot- 
tion than that apportioned to the felon! ‘The image of Elinor rose for the pro- \tage !”” Rupert Sinclair! pull down the thatch, and build some marble hall for 
tection of the youth, and armed him with Pitas A the trial of that hour. rl fairy you have caught—not chained ! 


came a suppliant ; but he returned in triumph : he came acknowledging his of-|| Within six months of his marriage, the Honourable Rupert Sinclair was living 
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at the rate of—not one—but five thousand a-year. Persuaded by his wife, (who|| “ Do you fear evil, then!” I eagerly enquired. 


learnt any thing but quiet submission from the tyranny of Lord Railton, and) 
whose determination to go abroad was relinquished the moment she discovered 
her absence from England would be agreeable to her husband’s family,) Rupert; 
had taken a mansion in town, and Mrs. Rupert Sinclair was the adinired of al)! 
admirers, a leader of fashion, and the proclaimed beauty ef her day. Ruperi! 
had been dragged into the vortex, with no power to hold back, even had he been! 
willing to interfere with those delights which gained him asinile of approbation, 
and expressions of gratitude, cheaply purchased at any cost or sacritice of his.) 
True he was fearfully in debt; true Mr. Crawly had been summoned oftener| 
“than once to the rescue ; true that wily gentleman had advanced heavy sums of 
money, taking particular care, however, to be amply secured by legal documents,| 
and more than amply repaid by the exaction of illegal igterest. It was perhaps 
natural for Sinclair to believe, as debts accumulated upon debts, that the hou: 
of hisestrangement from his parents was drawing rapidly to a close, and that, 
although his way of living could not but aggrieve and offend his stern and angry 
father, yet it was impossible nature could sutler him much longer to withhold his| 
paternal and forgiving hand. Mental reasoning of this character is the last re- 
source of the culpable and the self-deluded. Lord Railton, faithful to his threat, 
went abroad ; Lady Railton was sufficiently recovered to accompany him; and 
both quitted England without deigning to notice the spendthrifts, whose extra- 
vagance and need were soon the common talk of scandalmongers, dissatisfied 
tradesmen, and spiteful serving-men. Yet there was no flinching on the part of 
Rupert. A cloud of anxiety might sit temporarily on his brow, a sigh now and 
then escape him; but he uttered no remonstrance, and took no pains to stem 
the tide of folly and prodigality that flowed unceasingly within his walls. His} 


love for Elinor had increased rather than diminished since their marriage. He! 
was proud of the homage of mankind, and knew her worthy of the highest 


Why should he seek to restrain the innocent pleasures of a woman for whiose 
gratification and happiness he lived’ Why curtail the joys im which she had 
participated almost from infancy! why prevent her from crowning a scene, for, 
the adornment of which she was created and eminently fitted ' 

And where was General ‘Travis during this brief season of mtoxication and 
wanton waste’ At Calais, whither his liabilities had banished him, and were 
likely to detain him for some time to come. ‘There was no doubt of his rain 
He lived with his melancholy-iocking wife and younger daughter upon a pittance 
secured upon the life of the former, but hardly sufficient to support them im de 
cency. Yet they maintained, even in their reverses, a style that to a degree re- 
flected on the scene of their exile the brilliancy of their brighter years. Could! 
it be that the substance of poor Rupert Sinclair was ministermg here also to the 
vices of this unhappy family’ 1 fearthere is no doubt of it. ‘The general was 
as huge a braggart as ever. He insisted upon drawing a line imidway between 
the highest and the lowest of the swindling fraternity to which he belonged, and 
by whom he was surrounded, and suffered intercourse to exist only with the fa 
voured members of the upper class He was prating forever of his son-in-law, 
his connexions, his influence with the ministry through the potent Lord Railton,| 
and was most lavish of his promises of preferment to any credulous individual 
whom he could persuade to favor him with the eternal loan of a tive-pound note 
General Travis had, not unaccountably perhaps, acquired much power over the 
mind of Sinclair. Expelled from his natural counsellors, who, iu their best days,| 
had been any thing but faithful advisers,—harassed and tormented by growmg 
cares, it is not to be wondered at, that he should seek counsel and aid from one 
whom he believed to be a thorough man of the world—who was bound to him) 
by the closest ties, and of whose integrity and honour he had not the remotest 
suspicion Jt was General Travis who imstructed Sinclair in the recondite science 
of raising money—and of staving off the attacks of tradesmen with the weapons} 
of generous usurers : who taught him that still more marvellous art of civilized! 
life, of living upon one thousand a year more sumptuously than your neighbour! 
with ten; and who day after day persuaded him, by arguments which IT cannot) 
attempt to recite, that by forestalling his inheritance in his youth, he would not} 
materially affect the property which must accrue to him in his age. It may be} 
that the arguments would have been more severely tested had they come from 
any cther than Elinor’s father—had they not been employed to increase the} 
comforts and desires of Elinor herself. But whether this be so or not, it is cer-| 
tain that Rupert Sinclair, for a long time, was a helpless victim in the hands of 
a bold and ruthless destroyer. 

Chance, I have hinted at the beginning of this chapter, brought Rupert and 
myself together at singular times and places, and made me an actor in his his- 
tory whether I would or not. Since his first letter to me, I had heard from him) 
but once ; of him, alus! | had heard too much. He was in the height of his! 
giddy career, when | passed through London for the first time since his marriage, | 
and resolved to pay him a visit. J arrived late in the evening, and I had but a} 
few hours at my command, for early in the morning | was to start for France by! 
the Calais packet. When I reached my hotel, I sent my card to the residence} 
of my friend, who instantly invited me to his too hospitable roof. ‘There. was a| 


gay and brilliant assembly in his house that evening, and, as usual, Elinor out || 


shone the multitude in beauty and animation. She received me cordially, and) 
kindly held out her snow-white hand at my approach, and greeted me with a 
smile of fascination that robbed me of whatever displeasure I had brought with 
me on account of her proceedings. How could I reproach Sinclair for submit-| 
ung to the spell that governed him. when it was inpossible for me—a stranger, | 
one certainly not prepossessed in her favour—to resist it! 
Sinclair was much altered in appearance. He looked jaded and unhappy.| 
There was nothing in his countenance harmonizing with the scene around him. 
He seldom spoke, and to all my questions he returned evasive answers, seeking; 
rather to direct his discourse to matters in which neither of us found a personal) 


interest, than to his own affairs, which at the time had far more interest for me} 
than my own. 
“T am glad you are here to-night, Wilson,” said Rupert, as we sat together. 
“ To-morrow I leave town for a few days, and we should not have met had you, 
arrived a day later.” - 
“Tam off to France myself to-night for a week or more, and——”’ 


As I spoke, I saw the colour in Sinclair's cheek rapidly changing. He was; 


lof the enemy. 


| Mr. Crawly came up at this moment, with his lady upon his arm, and Craw- 
ly, junior, lounging in his immediate rear. ‘The latter was an Adonis in his 
way—got up with a perfect contempt of expense and all propriety. Crawly 
beckoned to Sinclair, who at once quitted my side and walked over to him, 
whilst | was left in possession of Mrs. Crawly and the hopeful. I escaped as 
soon as I could, and seeing no more of Sinclair, took my departure at a compa- 
ratively early hour.—(To be Continued ) 


IBRAHIM PASHA IN SYRIA. 
RY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, 
THE BATTLE OF NIZIB. 

Yet this is the man whose wise and efficient rule Great Britain united with 
the European*powers to overthrow, in the fear of weakening the ability of the 
Osmanli to resist the Muscovite. The enlightened measures which he had put 
in force were beginning to work well, and the country was becoming tranquil 
and prosperous, when the first dark cloud burst from the Euphrates, and a large 
army of ‘lurks, directed by skilful Prussian officers, and commanded by the 
Seraskier of the East, advanced into northern Syria. Sultan Mahmoud had, 
between the interval of the treaty of Kutayah (1833) and the epoch we have 
now arrived at (1839), never ceased to labour in the steps necessary to the re- 
covery of his lost possessions—the levying of an efficient army of regular troops, 
ind the organisation of an efficient artillery. A great mistake prevails in Eu- 
rope in supposing that the Orientals are slow in availing themselves of the ex- 
tensive use of any new or deadly weapon of war. On the contrary, they have 
introduced the use of artillery in their campaigns to a greater extent than Eu- 
ropeans have done. ‘The Anglo-Indian army was as much surprised as it was 
made to suffer by the well-served batteries of the Sikhs, but while on the Sut- 
le) never more than two hundred guns were used in the same conflict, upwards 
of three hundred pieces of artillery were, at the same moment, thundering away 
on the battle-plain of Nizib 

Ibrahim Pasha is by no means insensible to the dramatic character of hero- 
isi He had, during his residence im Ale ppo, in the spring of 1839, frequently 


| spoken to Mr. Werry, Jun., then actiag English consul in that city, of his wish 


to possess a certain plant from England. I do not remember the identical spe- 
icles, but the morning that he quitted Aleppo at the head of his well-trained le- 
gions to give battle to the Osmanlis, the last thing he said to the consul on ta- 
king his leave was, * Do not forget that plant !” ; . 

Phe Turkish fleet was betrayed into the hands of Mohammad Ali by the Ca- 
puda Pasha, on the 14th of July, 1839. Various were the epithets applied to 
the admiral, and the explanations given of hisconduct by European diplomat- 
ists and quidnuncs. Some called it treachery, and others bribery, but the pa- 
sha himself deemed Mohammad Ali and his son to be the real bulwarks of Islam- 
ism, and his apparent treachery was no bar to his subsequent restoration to 
favour with his royal master. Some have attributed the move of Ibrahim Pa- 
sha to orders received to that effect from Mohammad Ali after the delivery of 
the sultan’s fleet (Yates, vol. ii, p. 425), but the battle of Nizib took place 
nearly a month before that occurrence. ‘The circumstances that led to Ibrahim 
Pasha’s advance frorn Aleppo were most decidedly the surrender of the castle 
of Amtab to the Turks. While in their intrenchments at Nizib, the Turks 
had not passed the frontiers of the pasha’s territories as conceded by the treaty 
of Kutayah, and although several acts of invasion had occurred on both sides, 
as they were im all cases acts of irrecular troops, and partook more of a preda~ 
tory than of a warlike character, they had been only followed by urgent remon- 
strances but when on the 18th of June Aintab surrendered to the Turks, and 
the garrison was marched to the Osmanli encampment, there was no longer an 
excuse wanted to vindicate open hostilities. ‘The same day that Ibrahim re- 
ceived intelligence of this event he reviewed 40,000 troops on the plain of Abu 
Bekr, unmediately after which they started on their march to Nizib. So rapid 
was he in his movements, his army unencumbered by baggage or tents, with 
only a little biseuit for all supplies, that the second day from his departure from 
Aleppo he had driven the Turkish advanee-guard before him, and taken up his 
position ina village in front of the ‘Turkish lines. 

On the 21st of June the Egyptian army, which had been grouped all night 
like a huge dark tortoise upon the dusky brown land. defiled in three columns, 
and advanced slowly along the rising ground south of the plains of Nizib. At 


\|the same time a small party was detached towards the foot of the hills on a di- 


lversion, to cover the mtended reconnoissanee. In the Turkish camp all was 
bustle and anxiety. ‘The infantry were ordered to arms, the cavalry were in part 
grouped at the extreme left, while to the right long lines of glittering banners 
indicated where other squadrons were detiling through the olive groves, dim 
even at noon-day. On every side staff-officers and pashas were galloping up 
the hills or sweeping along the forest of tents, bearing further orders for pre- 
caulion against surprise, or to reconnoitre the approaching enemy. In the mean- 
time skirmishing began between the irregular cavalry to the left, and the firing 
of musketry made itself heard in the groves to the right. Ibrahim moved for- 
ward three regiments of infantry in columns, having eacha small park of artil- 
lery in front, ta support the irregular troops ; the Turks on their part sent out 
reinforcements to the right. which were supported by a small battery on the hill 
side. A few guns were also fired from the mtrenchments, but the shot fell short 
At length the grass, withered by a hot sun and a long drought, 
caught fire, and burning with vast rapidity, formed a dense mass of fire and 
smoke, amidst which nothing could be distinguished save now and then a horse- 
man in stern pursuit of an enemy, and the Egyptian army retired behind the 
sinoke of the conflagration, but not till many on both sides had been laid low 
on the green sward. 

| It has been pretty generally averred, that Ibrahim wished either to draw the 
Turks from the intrenchments, or with his customary impetuosity to attack 
them within their lines, but that he was induced by Solyman Pasha to @wait 
jtill he had turned their position. Be this as it may, there is every probabilit 
jthat he would have beaten them in the one case as well as the other, only wi 
jseverer loss. 


| The next day, June 22nd, the pasha started with his indefatigable troops upon 


evidently surprised and chagrined by the intelligence. ; 
“Can I serve you,” said I at once, taking advantage of my opportunity, “ by) |a long circuitous march, and a little before sunset his wearied army defiled into 
Temaining in town !” \|a ravine scarcely amile and a‘half from the Turkish camp, and om the other side 
“No, no, I thank you. What route do you take !” of their intrenchments. Here the Egyptian gathered up his troops within the 
“ By packet to Calais, and from Calais to Paris by the formidable diligence.| smallest possible space, and lay like a lion with his whelps, allowing them to reJ 
Can Thel you at the seat of politeness and art?” ||pose a whole day (June 23rd). ‘The ‘lurks in the meantime had left their encamp- 
* No, f thank you,” replied Sinclair, changing colour again. ‘ You are iment, and had oceupied a narrow strip of hilly land above the ravine, and which 
is aloue separated the ravine from the camp. Heavy guns were dragged up the 
ihill side. Armenians were set to dig new intrenchments, the moon shone 
« Whatever may) |brilliantly over the arduous labours of the night, and early in the morning the 
w distribution of troops was effected. Both armies now rested a whole day 


aware that my father is in Paris! 

“So [have heard. It is said that his lordship” 

“Do not ipo of it,” he said, mildly interrupting me. 
to me, 


cannot but think that the blame must rest ultimately there.” 
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almost within musket range. At sunset, the troops thus in presence of one 
another, were called to arms, two guns were fired, and the name of Allah was 
shouted with a solemn warlike melody. ‘Three times the name of God resoun- 
ded along the lines taken up by one regiment after another, a glorious hymi 
chanted by 70,000 voices. After this all retired to apparent rest, till the still si- 
lence of midnight was suddenly interrupted by the loud booming of cannon, and 


rapidly succeeding flashes of light sped athwart the obscurity. One of the ‘Tur-'| 


kish generals, tempted by the close proximity of the Egyptians, and their close 
huddled position, had advanced a few guns, and opened a fire upon them in the 
darkness, but his guns were soon silenced, by an effectual rejoinder. 

Early the ensuing morning the Egyptian army left its quarters, and advanced 
steadily up the ravine, trying to get as much as possible to the left, and in front 
of the Turkish lines, before coming to an engagement ; but in doing this they 
were so severely galled by the Osmanli batteries, that they were at length forced 
to turn round and march upon the enemy,a mancuvre which they aeccom- 

lished amidst a tremendous cannonade, with the greatest coolness and intrepid- 


ity. The greatest military authority in this country has expressed his doubts 


concerning this movement, but it scarcely appears that the Egyptians could 
have advanced up the ravine, and then turned to face the enemy without going 
through some such manewuvre. Certain it is that the extreme right of the 
Turks was attacked at the same time, and from the commencement of the 
engagement, while the extreme right of the Egyptians advanemg to the 
head of the ravine, drove the irregular cavalry from the olive Woods before 
them, and descending to the village and camp of Nizib, were already im the 
rear of the Turks before the battle was half over. The fate of the Osinanlis 
was now decided ; a few regiments of guards kept up a well-sustained musketry 
fire for afew minutes more, and then gave ‘way with the crowd. Nothing now 
remained but a grievous retreat through the rocky “Taurus, peopled by Kurd 
enemies, and affording neither food nor shelter to the harassed and discomfited 
soldiery. Ibrahim Pasha did not follow up this decisive engagement bv an in- 
vasion of the Turkish territory, with the exception of the occupation of some 
unimportant districts in Mesopotamia. It is said that he was glad to hear that 
there were Englishmen as well as Prussians and Frenchmen in the enemy's 
camp to witness the overthrow of the ‘Turks. During the battle, a report had 


oy abroad, and had been industriously circulated, that he was severely woun-' | 


ed, but before mid-day, he had taken his seat and his pipe scatheless and tri-| 
umphant in the tent occupied the day before by the Seraskier of the East. 


EXPULSION OF IBRAHIM PASHA FROM SYRIA. 

Syria was once more restored, by the results of the battle of Nizib, to a 
state of peace and security. Whatever, indeed, may be the opinions enter- 
tained with regard to the rebellious character of the conquest and occupation of 
Syria by the Egyptians under Ibrahim Pasha, or with respect to the advantages 
or disadvantages that resulted from that occupation to the balance of Europe- 
an power, it is universally conceded by all who witnessed the state of Syria 
under the contrasted rule of the Osmanlis and Egyptians, that there existed 
a degree of security to prosperity during the rule of the latter, exceeding what 
was known before, aud which has not heen equalled since. The advantages de- 
rived to commerce and to all the essential elements of prosperity, as well as to 
general intercourse urder the Egyptian chieftain’s rule, were acknowledged by 
every European resident and traveller,—I believe, indeed, by every British con-| 
sular agent, even at the time when ponderous blue books were arriving by each 
successive mail, to intimate in a manner not to be misunderstood, from the cor- 
respondence of the Foreign Office with the British Consul-General in Egypt, 
that government at home was resolved to support an inefficient sovereign against 
the tried benefactor and the efficient ruler of the country. But this is not to 
be wondered at, when it is considered that the events attendant upon the con- 

uest of Syria, and its actual condition under the Egyptian rule, were never 
thoroughly appreciated in this country. ‘The policy of Great Britain being sup- 
posed to be necessarily involved in vindicating the integrity of the sultan’s do-| 
minions, the warrior was reviled, and the ruler calumniated by the press and by 
public men, without a hearing or a reply, and ultimately im the preference giv- 
en to the abstract policy of the minister, over the results obtained by observa- 
tion and experience, and communicated to government by her own officers in 
the East, an efficient rule was suppressed to be supplanted by an inefficient 
one, acapable bulwark to Russia was overthrown to make way for an incapable 
one, and by a curious freak of fortune, the same man became the victim of two! 
eat political errors—the battle of Navarino and the destruction of St. Jean 
*Acre—both events so notoriously impolitic, that their absurdity was made 
manifest, almost contemporaneously with their accomplishment. Had Great 
Britain made common cause with Mohammad Ali, as the Thiers ministry 
wished to do, and strengthened that alliance by the combined navigation of the! 
Euphrates and the Red Sea, it would have been in a far stronger pésition than| 
it at present is, to await the dismemberment, or the overthrow of the Osmanli 


empire. 


Sultan Mahmoud terminated his mortal career almost simultaneously (for the| 
date of his demise is not precisely known) with the battle of Nizib. His death) 
was not officially announced till the Ist of July. He was succeeded by Abd’ul) 
Medjid, a delicate youth then sixteen nears of age; the veteran Khosra Pasha) 
was appointed bash vakil, or prime minister, and orders were despatched, both! 


to Hafiz Pasha and to the Capudan Pasha to cease hostilities. At the same|| 


pearance off the coast, bringing a formal demand for the immediate restitution, ./ 
the Turkish fleet. ‘The pasha controiled his anger, and he received the Britis 
envoy with respect ; he said that he was ready to deliver up the fleet, if sy,., 
were granted to him. A specious answer was returned, the demand was = 
peated, plausible excuses were made, complimentary letters were exchanged 
but still time passed away without coming nearer toa pacific arrangement,’ 

At length, the gallant commodore, Sir Charles Napier, appeared off the coag 
of Syria, and issued a proclamation, stating that Great Brita, Austria, Russia 
and Prussia, with the Sultan, had decided that the rule of Mohammad Ali show), 
cease in Syria, and that he had been sent there with an advanced squadron te 
assist in throwing off the yoke of the Pasha of Egypt. When Ibrahim Pash, 
heard that the English fleet was off Beirut, he wrote to Suleyman Pasha the 
following words: “g have no commands to give you. I know your brayery 
‘and vour devotion to all my family. I willonly observe to you, that we have 
jbut one ditch more to leap over, and that on the other side of this ditch there jg 
jrepose 

On the 10th of October, 1840, a battle took place between the allies and the 
Egyptians near Beirut, in which the fatter were so completely routed, that the; 
leaders retreated to the mountains with only 200 cavalry. Beirut was takey 
possession of the same night, and the Druses, always ready to espouse the caus, 
of the strongest, went over to the allies. Kaifa was taken on the 20th, afte; 
a slight resistance ; and on the 26th, Sidon was captured by assault. This was 
the pasha’s chief depot of arms, ammunition, and stores. On the 3rd of No. 
vember occurred the terrible bombardment of Acre, in which 20,000 shot and 
lshell are said to have been fired into that unfortunate city in the course of three 
hours and a half. The allies suffered very little owing to a very extraordinary 
circumstance. Captain Boxer, of the “ Pique,” went over-night to take sound. 
jings. He laid down buoys, and the garrison supposed the squadron would an. 
ichor outside of them ; but, to their surprise, they brought-to within the buoys, 
close under the walls. ‘The smoke prevented them altering the bearing of the 
guns; “otherwise, although this must be considered as one of the most splen- 
did achievements of modern times,” the Duke of Wellington subsequently re- 
marked, in the House of Lords, “it is not usual to combat stone-walls so suc. 
cessfully.” 

Emboldened by the success of the allies, the whole of the mountain was in 
revolt, the inhabitants of Nabluse and the Haouran rose against the Egyptians, 
land the Bedwins were plundering all parties alike. Syria was no longer tenable. 
|Before the bombardment of Acre, [brahim had written to his father, «I cannot 
lhold my position till the end of Rhamadh’an, and in case your highness should 
jdesire to abandon Beri Sham (Syria), I shall not be able to take away the cannon. 
(Our enemies receive assistance from Constantinople and Malta. Ships, soldiers, 
land ammunition arrive daily, and they over-runthe coast of Syria in as many 
hours as I could do in days.” 
| ‘The retreat of the Egyptians from Syria was accompanied by unusual and ter- 
lrible disasters. Selim Pasha made his way to Egypt with one division by the 
|Desert, and all would have perished if they had not fallen in with a caravan of 
\pilgrims. Suleyman Pasha followed with another division, which is said to 
|have lost two thousand souls from hunger, thirst, and sickness. Menikli Pasha, 
‘with the third division, was attacked and nearly cut to pieces by the Metoualis. 
(Ibrahim Pasha made a circuitous march, at the head of a single regiment, round 
lby the Dead Sea and the plains of Jordan to Gaza. Their sufferings, without 
refuge or resources of any kind, were indescribable. A division of the Turk- 
ish army under General Jochmus, made a last and most discreditable attempt to 
lannihilate the small remnant of the army that had reached Gaza, and had not the 
English interfered the pasha and his companions in suffering would certainly 
have been destroyed. 
| Syria was evacuated, the Thiers ministry—Mohammad Ali’s last hope—was 
idefunct, the pasha had nothing to do but submit or prepare for war in Egypt 
'For some time he made signs of resisting to the last, and numerous were the 
|protocols and counter-protocols, messages and counter-messages, understand- 
ings (in which latter the British admiral and his commodore played a prominent 
|part) that took place, till at last, Sunday, the 10th of January, 1841, the “ Sak- 
udar” steamer arrived, with Captain Walker (Yawer Pasha), and Maslum Bey, 
ito receive the fleet, to see Syria fairly evacuated, and to take possession 0! 
|Arabia and the Holy Cities in the name of the Sublime Porte 
} Mohammad Ali’s anxiety for the welfare of his son had, in the meantime, 
become poignant in the extreme. Hearing that he had arrived at Gaza, and 
jthat he was exposed to the Turks. who were panting for revenge, a large reil- 
forcement was immediately sent to his assistance, with money and provisions. 
land the pasha’s steamer “ Nile,” was despatched to bring the prince himself to 
\Alexandria. But Ibrahim had been protected by the English, and attended by 
jthe surgeon of the “ Benbow,” he had sufficiently recovered to embark in the 
|Hadji Baba steamer, which carried him safe to Damietta, where he landed on the 
of February. 
| Thus ended [brahim Pasha’s resuscitation of a Syrian monarchy, the form and 
substance of whjch had existed under the title of a pashalic for now nearly nine 
jyears. 
| The policy which wrought this great change was eminently one of expedies- 
ley It can only be compared to the practice of a surgeon who is satisfied by 
affording teynporary relief, without attempting to eradicate the cause of the evil, 
although he sees that the constitution of his patient is rapidly sinking. T° 


time (July, 1839), Khosra Pasha wrote to the viceroy of Egypt, that at the new||talk of preserving the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, when its authority as 4 
monarch’s desire, and in order to spare the effusion of Mussulman blood, the}|nation is crumbling to dust, is a farce. No sooner had the Egyptian troops 
march of the imperial army had been suspended, the Pasha Mohammad Ali |left Aleppo, and the ‘Turkish authorities taken possession, than irregularities of 
had been pardoned, a decoration similar to that worn by other viziers had been! every description began, and have ever since been going on increasing. Re- 
conferred on him, and the province of Egypt had been conceded to him with||peated incursions have been made into the pashalic by the Bedwins withoat 
the hereditary right thereto to his descendants. Mohammad Ali despatched! |there being any power adequate to oppose them. The mountain regions have 
Akiff Effendi to Constantinople with letters of submission, but at the same) |fallen into a complete state of anarchy and confusion, the various tribes that 
time insisted that the late sultan had, through Sarim Effendi, offered to him the} |inhabit them wishing to rid themselves of all sort of restraint, and to recover 
hereditary reversion of Syria as well as of Egypt, and that unless that rever-||the state of wild freedom to do mischief in which they lived before Ibrahim 
sion was confirmed, it was not his intention to deliver up the Ottoman fleet |\Pasha stopped their intestine broils. ‘To the furdi or wurghi—the capitation 


Qn the 18th of October, the consuls of the four allied powers had an andience||tax of Ibrahim Pasha—has been added the hudmi, or an additional impost of 
with the viceroy, and by order of their ambassadors at Constantinople, remon-||seventy-five per cent. ; the governors have not power to collect this, and ou'- 
strated with him upon his obstinacy. But this and other intimations of hostile|!breaks ensue which the pashas themselves have not sufficient troops at their 
intentions, had no effect upon the old man, aided by French engineers he con-|!disposal to quell. The system of Avanias and Jurvms, forced loans and extol- 
tinued to strengthen himself, and the French who were immediately about his |tions, have been brought into full play again, and bribery and corruption re- 

rson, assured hin of the assistance of France, if force were resorted to to ex-||stored in full plenitude, the rich Turks purchasing of the pashas the gover 
pel Ibrahim from Syria. On the 30th of March, 1840, the English intercepted lment of their own districts. The tariff has been doubled, and commerce 2 
several hundred Albanian volunteers, who were proceeding to Alexandria in| consequence brought to the lowest ebb ; the monopoly system has been re 


Tonian vessels. This circumstance so irritated the pasha, that he threatened||established and coin depreciated in value. Fanaticism and bigotry again reig” 


Colonel Hodges, the British consul-general, “to produce a revolt in Albania.”| 
To which the colonel answered, by informing the pasha that it was in the pow- 
er of England to puiverise him before the Ia of three months. The dis- 
pote now ran high, and in a short time the « Gorges” steamer made her ap- 


|triumphant, and the Christians are once more a degraded and proscribed race ; 


the blood feud between the Maronites and Druses has been fostered for the most 
ignoble purposes, and insecurity is general. Unless European powers interiere 
jonce more, expecially in giving protection to the Christians, it is the opinion 0! 
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hose who are most conversant with the country, that the reinstatement by the lrise till a late hour, and then continued speaking for so long a time that the 
Sublime Porte of Ibrahim Pasha to his old government will be the denowement||House grew impatient, and much confusion prey ailed towards the close of his ad- 
of the campaign of 1840. , dress. But in those parts of it which were heard. and which, in fact, contained 
| the real pith of his argument, such a striking acquaintance with the complex and 
" , | oxtensive facts, and such a power of argument, were exhibited, that the noble 
CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. lord, prolix as he was, made a very deep impression on the House. His very 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK next speech, made under more favourable circumstances, confirmed it; Lord 
Is quite a phenomenon in politics. Fifteen years ago, when he, as the phrase George displayed so accurate and complete a knowledge of his subject, that 
woes, “ broke down” in the House of Commons, he was supposed to be extin-|/even detraction was silent. Opponents were as ready es his own supporters to 
muished as a public man. During the long interval between the year 1831 aad the} /admire his displays. ‘They knew from expétience what an amount of application 
early part of the present year, when he suddenly setlance in rest against Sir} must have been given in order to enable him,to obtain so thorough a mastery 
Robert Peel, he was so quiescent in the House of Commons as to be scarcely} on so difficulta subject. ; 
remembered except by those who industriously search the division-lists, nor was, Lord George Bentinck, as may be supposed, has not attained, or even approxi- 
be ever heard of, save on one or two occasions when subjects connected with) mated to, perfection as an orator. He was too fauch preoccupied with his sub- 
the laws on gaming came before parliament, until within the last few months. But! ject to be able to, strike out any new style of-oratory for himself: it was enough 
the late crisis has forced him, together with so many other earnestand hiyl-mind-||to be able to deliver lis speech with an avéragé ability. So he trusted to old, 
ed men, out of his seclusion, and, perhaps, his native strength has only shewn|'time-hono.w:ed forms in action, intonatior’,‘and delivery.—forms long since aban- 
itself the more because it has been left to its own rough and uatural develope-||doned by all but a few members of either house, and which, like cast-off habits, 
nent, not enervated by the habit of parliamentary training. ‘Though the simile) have travelled down through different claSses till they now dignify and embellish 
bea stale one, it is not the less applicable,—he is quite a pheenix. though no} that kind of eloquence which one heags #ftéf dinner at the London Tavern. It 
ne would have predicted, in 1831, or at any period since, that he would ever} is singular to notice how the infusion of the’popular and mercantile element in- 
gain rise into notice as a politician. ||to the representative system has affected tie oratory as well as the opinions and 
Lord George Bentinck belongs to the class of men who have greatness thrust) |yotes in parliament. Until within the last twenty years or so, gentlemen in- 
1pon them. It is probable, that up to within a week of his being chosen as the; tended for public life were regularly tramed fer public speaking ; a course under 
eader of the Protectionists in parliament, he had not the most remote idea of}|the elocution master was deemed essential to an aspirant for honours. The 
ever taking a prominent part in the debates on the Corn-bill, much less of being) consequence was, that the general characteristics of public speakers were very 
the head of aparty, with a remote prospect of a place in the government of the} similar. A tediously slow delivery, extreme pomposity, verbosity, and mono- 
ountry. His previous habits and pursuits, no less than the tendency of his! |tony, action in what has been termed the ‘“ pump-handle” style, marked them 
mind, and his indifference to political passions and influences, had unfitted him)jjall, and may still be found in great perfection in many whose old-fashioned ora- 
for such a position. We will venture to say, that astonished as the whole House) tory deties and survives innovation. ‘The crowning virtue of this style in the 
Commons was when it was discovered that the mantle of leadership had fall-| eyes of its professors seems to be to end every sentence intended to be emphatic 
enon him, no one wondered at it more than the noble lord himself. In their first) with a sudden jerk and a twang, Lord George Bentinck fell naturally into this 
bewilderment at the desertion of their acknowledged leade rs. the Protec tionist) style when he first he ran his recent opposition . but conflict and the influence 
country party knew not where to turn for substitutes. “ Young England of-| |of example have altered his style, even in this brief space of time. But even 
fered itself ; but good intentions unaccompanied by knowledge of mankind, and}|to that which he gradually abandoned his aristocratic bearing gave a kind of 
that * crooked wisdom” which weighs in politics, were not enough for a party| characteristic interest well adapted to the subject-matter on which his speeches 
n such sudden straits as the agriculturists were thenin. Lord John M auners||were delivered. Taken as a whole, bearing in mind the noble descent of the 
ethibited talents which promised to develope one day into a genius for philoso-| speaker, his whole aspect so essentially aristocratic, his speeches were emphati- 
hic statesmanship : but the subjects involved in the Corm-law struggle were| cally a protest from the living representative of a past generation of statesmen, 
ucongenial to his mind. Mr. Stafford O'Brien, till then only known as a sort) |and of a code of political morality long since abandoned, against a new race 
f amiable pedant in politics, a doctrinaire of a somewhat dogmatic school, made) jof statesmen, untried for good, but convicted of evil. But for some time past 
ne brilliant speech, for which Sir Robert Peel in vain endeavoured to bribe him)| Lord George Bentinck has adapted his style much more to the modern tastes 
w hisside by praise and flattery ; but after that effort, although tempted strong-|\of the House of Commons. He speaks with more brevity and more to the 
y to press forward, he declined to vault into the vacant saddle. Mr. Disraeli||point, and has got rid of an unpleasaat drawling tone and a habit of hesitation. 
had long astonished the House by hich awerful philippics, his concentrated sar-|| Fewer statistics aud more arguinent characterise his politico-economie speeches, 
sms against the premier ; all acknowledged his talent as a debater, and listeued |while his purely party or personal speeches exhibit a power and vigour not dis- 
w his speeches with a keen interest and eager anticipation theretofore only ac ||played in his earlier efforts. In his personal attacks on Sir Robert Peel he al- 
corded to the first men in parliament, but in his case it was felt that an intem-) lowed the warmth and sincerity of his feelings to carry him farther than has 
erate and vindictive hostility to an individual was a bad guarantee for the ex-|/been usual in what Mr. Disraeli called these « mealy-mouthed”’ days ; but then 
pectant trustee of the interests of a purty ; that it was probable he would rather! |it should be remembered that he believes Sir Robert Peel to have acted with 
romote his own personal cause than that of his followers. He was admitted |political unfairness towards one for whom Lord George entertained the most 
to be invaluable as an ally, but his claims to be leader were set aside. At this) ardent affection and respect, and that all men are not so constituted as to be able 
risis it was that Lord George Bentinck was suddenly chosen to head the oppo-||to treat politics as a mere game, in which only a kind of sham feeling is to be 
sition 10 Sir Robert Peel in the House of Commons. Position and talent com-|jallowed to intermingle. Apart fromthe question of the propriety of these at- 
med to elevate him to this proud position. It was necessary that the mau|jtacks, however, the energy and debating power they exhibited shew that the 
who was to be, for however brief a period, the leader of the landed aristocracy,||noble lord can be, when aroused, a dangerous antagonist. 
rat least, a great part of them, should have hereditary associations with the}; We have spoken of his elevation as being an accident of the Anti-Corn-Law 
anded interest. Mere ability as a debater, or mere steadfastuess aud earnest-| agitation. Certainly but for the effect of that agitation he would have continu- 
essof character, would not alone qualify for the leadership. Au unusual com-|jed a silent member of the House of Commons. It took much to arouse him 
tuation of those qualities, allied, moreover, to tact, sagacity, and knowledge) |from his indolence and tempt him from his retirement ; but having been once 
mankind, was required for the post; and that combination the different heads! |set in motion, we should be tempted to predict that he will hereafter take a dis- 
f the country party seemed by common consent to ascribe to Lord George) |tinguished position in political affairs. 
Bentinck. His antecedents partly favoured ihe belief, and partly contradicted it.) | THE EARL OF RADNOR 
He had been for many years in parliament, a silent observer of all political events,)|_ There is not much to be said touching the Ear! of Radnor With the set- 
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sfar as the House of Commons was concerned, but privately mixed up as a itleruent of the Corn-law question a great portion of his parliamentary importe 
atisan with the leading members of the Conservative party, who had many and) jance will subside. As an opponent of protection to agriculture he occupied re- 
mequent means of ascertaining and testing the sterling qualities of his character.) iatively the same position towards the question that was held by the Duke of 
He had also, as he has himself stated in parliament, beeu private secretary to||Buckingham or the Duke of Richmond as its supporters. For a great number 
Mr. Canning ; and it was well kuown that that distinguished man held him in| |of years he has been the steady advocate of a re peal of the Corn-laws, and al- 
ery high esteem, believing that he was capable of great distinction in the po-| though his advocacy has never attained that dignity and weight which attended 
itical world, if a constitutional indolence did not prevent him from exerting) |the opinion of Earl Spencer on the same subject, he has, at least, earned and 
umself. On the other hand, his well known devotion to uncongenial pur-|/obtained that kind of moral weight and respect which is always reserved for con- 
wuts, and the notoriety he had acquired in the sporting world, exposed him to!|sistency, even when it has only been the blind impulse or the unreasoning per. 
sme ridicule when he stepped forward as a leader, and made his chances of suc-|!sistence of a confined mind. ‘The Earl of Radnor has always held an anoma- 
‘ess appear to be so much the less. As was well said by Mr. Disraeli, in his |lous position in the House of Peers ; he was to all iutents and purposes a “ Ra- 
mauly defence of the noble lord in the House of Commons, he did not thrust) dical,” advocating democratic objects, if not democratic opinions, in the very 
unself forward ; he was in a manner forced into the front rank heart of an aristocratic body. 

Having once accepted the honourable but onerous task, from that hour he de-|| Every observer of mankind will have met in the course or his career some 
ted himself to it, body and mind. No exertion, no application was foxtert rsoas of the class to which Lord Radnor belongs as a speaker,—men old in 
ered by him too great, if the result of it would be to render him more fit for||years aml experience, but inveterately young and unripe in mind. They are 
lus task. generally extremely honest in their intentions, whether as regards their person- 
Had the question in dispute been more of a mere party question,—had it, for||al conduct, or their belief that the opinions they hold will work for the publie 
ustance, been such a question as that of Emancipation, where appeals to politi-||good ; but those opinions scarcely keep pace with the wants or the intelligence 
“ honour and denunciations of ministerial treachery would have formed the}|of the time. It is a well-founded objection to some politicians, that they are 
“aple of the speeches to be delivered, and when the tactics of management] |too much addicted to looking backward, that they are blind worshippers of the 
would be almost confined to mere resistance, the sudden acceptance of the lead-||past, and have no place in their mind either for the facts of the present, or for 
“stip would not have involved so much mental responsibility. But in the case} |sound and healthy anticipations of the futare. Such men are the bigots of a 
‘question, the position of a new leader was quite different. ‘The combined] |reasoniny age ; they live amidst the tombs of their ancestors ; they flourish 
sowledge of the statesman and the political economist had to be brought to||with a sinister vitality, like weeds of rank luxuriance, amidst the ruins of old 
eat On a question abounding in statistics of the most varied kind, statistics vary-) ‘opinions and institutions. Now the class to which Lord Radnor belongs is the 
Hg with almost every week ; and this in the face of watchful and able opponents) |counterpart of this, only that their prejudices run rather in favour of the future 
both sides of the House, as well those who had been engaged dur.ng their||—a future created by their own imaginations —than of the past. ‘They are 
Mblic life in assailing the positions to be taken up, as those who, having all|jequally bigots—bigots to speculative philosophy and hazardous politics. They 
“ong defended them, now suddenly abandoned them, and, knowing their weak! |are as deeply enamoured of the new and the untried, as the others are devoted 
nuts, turned that knowledge to advantage. To fill such a post, then, was nojjto the old and the exhausted. ‘The one class are the poets of a fabulous and 
“ight undertaking for a man like Lord George Bentinck, bred, ashe says,a sol-||over-cstimated past ; the others, the prophets of an unattainable future. It 
“et, who was an active politician only in what he is pleased to call, in modesty|/may be said on their behalf, that they anticipate their contemporaries,—that 
Spirit, the * hamblest office which a political man can fil!,” and who for so|{princijles which, fifty years ago, were denounced as the vain dreams of enthu- 
Pty years had turned almost his whole attention to other and less dignified] |siasts, have now grown to be the faith of practical men. And you will often 
prsuuits, hear them boasting —these few remnants, when they hold their periodical re- 
His success was signal. ‘The first speech of any importance he made on the||wnions,—that what they ran the risk of being outlawed for when they were youths, 
_” question appeared, on the face of the report. to be a failure. In the House||is now the foundation of the faine of statesmen ; that they, despised and ridicul- 
} "8s no. such thing. ‘The noble lord had an object in protracting his speech |jed as they used to be, were, after all, right from the first ; while those who 


accomplish he sacrificed some of its power and effect. He did not|iridiculed them confessed in the long run that they were so, But such men 
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can never be persuaded that, except in the abstract sciences, it is possible to 
discover truth too soon ; that in politics sound principles do not so much pre- 
vail as the aggregate necessities of a people ; that the application of their prin- 
ciples at the time they urged them with the greatest zeal, would, in all proba- 
bility, have endangered the safety of the nation, and that, therefore, although 
as thinkers they might have been right, as statesmen they were wrong. An- 
other point which makes against them is, that however much they may at a form- 
er period have been, as theorists, before their age, their minds do not advance 
with those of their contemporaries. ‘Their early aims accomplished, they do 
not, as more healthy and practical ininds would, press forward to new discov 

eries in political science. ‘They rather hilt ere even the whole work is done, 
clinging obstinately to old dogmas and projects, and looking back with senile 
fondness to those darling offspring of their youth and prime, once so magnified 


in importance to their intellectual eye, but now dwarfed in the receding tide of}| 


Time. 


In truth, they are men of fixed ideas, often of one idea, and that not their 


popular side could not but in the long run have his reward. This may account 
jfor the singular perseverance of the honourable member in his difficult, and for 
ja long time discouraging task 

| Perseverance is the characteristic of Mr. Villiers. There is perseverance jy, 
jhis conduct as a member of parliament, peseverance in the unique perpetuation 
lof his arguments during so many years, perseverance in the energetic monoto- 
uy of his voice, perseverance, ay, in his very gait, as he moves on, apparently 
so unmindful of what is passing around him, stooping more from weight of thought 
ithan physical weakness, his hands crossed behind him, with quick and ploddin 

istep. ‘To this perseverance he mainly owes the position, such as it is, whick 
he holds in parliament. It was tantamount to proof that he was in earnest ; 
jand, as moral force prevails so much more than pure reason in modern politics, 
jan earnest man will always become more or less an influential one. 


The importance of Mr. Villiers as a speaker must be measured by the value 
lof his arguments, for they derive no additional weight from his mode of deliver. 
ing them. A man who, as far as polities are concerned, has devoted his whole 


own. The particular class of politicians to which we vow refer —a sparse and 
scattered few, of whom Lord Radnor is a sort of Coryphaus—may be said to} 
date their existence from about the period of the first French Revolution. ‘The! 
seductive theories by which that great event was heralded and succeeded, seized] 
early on their immature minds, but were not, as with more practical men, dis-| 
carded as soon as their crude usclessness was made apparent. ‘The opinions, | 
more or less modified, which they imbibed then, they retain undigested at the! 
present hour. They stand —a kind of moral landmarks, shewing the height to} 
which exaggerated hopes and unfounded fears carried our fathers. ‘They still | 
look upon Church and State as one enormous hypocrisy ; on Ministers, as co 
vert enemies of liberty ; on the People, as the abstraction of infallible, unerring} 
wisdom and goodness ; on the Law, as a complicated machine of tyranny ; on| 
Statesmen, as public plunderers ; on an Aristocracy, as public usurpers ; and) 
on all distinctions of rank, as so many badges of slavery. Other men grow out} 
of these youthful prepossessions, these bugbears of their early fears; not so} 
the young old-men we speak of ; their minds never ripen in the sun of nation-| 
lity, or gain strength by the fertilising influence of philosophy. Such as they} 
were when they first imbibed their notions, so are they now. For them, Time} 
has no magic of silent change. As their first impressions were prejudices or} 
the impulses of hasty passion only, conviction has worked no result on their) 
minds, and never will. 
Of the Earlof Radnor as an orator, but little need be said. He makes no} 
pretensions to the character, and, therefore, could not be offended ai its not being] 
awarded to him. But there are few members of the House of Peers, except) 
those in ministerial offices, who so often favour their fellow-legislators with their| 
opinions. As has been already said, the noble earl was always a stout and con-! 
sistent advocate of the repeal of the Corn-laws ; and it was in the constant re 
currence, in some shape or other, to those views, that he was most frequently) 
before the House of Peers. At onetime he was a sort of squire, or rather 
perhaps the socius, of Lord Brougham ; afterwards he contracted a strict alliance, | 
offensive and defensive, with Lord Kimaird. ‘The two noble lords were! 
the organs and advocates of the League in the House of Lords. The) 
Earl of Radnor, too, is always great at a grievance. Any case of oppression, 
particularly should a government officer be the agent of the supposed myury, is} 
a delightful stimulant to the inherent Quixotism of his nature. Nothing will) 
rsuade him that either the times or public men are altered ; he persists in look-| 
ing at the case with the light of forty years ago. Visions float before his mind’s| 
eye of savage attorney-generals, corrupt judges, and immaculate and oppressed] 
defendants. Hardy’s case, or Horne Tooke’s, is the pivot on which turns his| 
whole constitutional knowledge when any question of political liberty is involved 
All his efforts are dictated by the most noble and honest feelings ; but his zeal) 


sometimes gets the better of his discretion. At these times, or when he is eal 


suing his favourite theme of repeal of the Corn laws, he pours forth an mter- 
minable flood of talk, a strange mixture of assertion, one-sided reasoving, and 
shrewd illustration, in which every now and then you hear an argument of sin-| 
gular sense and applicability, or an idea of striking originality, but overwhelm-| 
ed in a mass of what, without wishing to use an offensive term, we fear can 

only be described as twaddle. Advanced in years, and with the loquacious|| 
habits which age often entails, an enfeebled voice, aud a rambling, almost inco-| 
herent style of speaking, Lord Radnor does not at first inspire much confidence or} 


lenergies to one subject, could scarcely fail to make himself master of it. This 
has been the case of Mr. Villiers. His one idea of free-trade assumed in his 
nind a prismatic variety of aspects. He has turned and twisted it until it would 
he almost impossible to place it in a new point of view. It is only just to him 
to say, that he differs from most popul uw advocates in this respect, that while 
he enforces his convictions vigorously, and with resolute determination, he does 
not merely deal in vague, dogmatic assertions or declamatory violence. He ar- 
gues rather than affirms, and appt als rather than denounces. In his best speeches 
there has always been considerable logical foree. In this respect, if not in gen- 
eral acquaintance with his subject, he equals, if sometimes he does not excel 
Mr. Cobden. But all these advantages are neutralised by his mode of delivery, 
which is neither stimulating nor dignified. A hard, grinding, plodding, though 
forcible monotony of voice, witha pronunciation the vulgarity of whick strikes 
one the more as coming from a man of noble birth, are not helped by his action 
jand delivery, both of which are commonplace in the extreme. He never was 
nor ever will be a favourite as a speaker, whether in the House or at public 
meetings. 
MR. BRIGHT 

has more of character and originality than Mr. Villiers. Sprung from the peo. 
iple, and representing in feeling as well as by the law of parliament the commer- 
cial classes, he has imparted more of passion and political feeling into his advo. 
cacy of the repeal of the Corn-laws than his more aristocratic coadjutor. There 
is a rough, coarse vigour in his style of speaking, which is attractive at a public 
meeting, while it rather puzzles the House of Commons. It does not exactly 
square with the ideas of what the demeanour of a member of parliament ought 
to be, and yet they cannot quarrel with the bold and uncompromising expression 
of opmion, restrained and regulated by that nees* t which even parvenues have 
for custom, from one who, by the suffrage ge lly constituted body of his 
fellow-countrymen, has acquired the right ie w? The truth is that Mr. Bright 
does not pay any very great respect to those® -ating conventionalities of de- 
bate which are held in so much reverence by’ the House of Commons. He 
comes there to perform a duty, which he has been tanght to consider a sacred 
duty—a reality, not a mere form, and that isoral impetus bears him onward till 
he sometimes, though rarely, forgets what is due to the House of Commons on 
the score of authority and of essential importance, and is not content with mere- 
ly telling them truths, but must also tell those truths ina manner not always 
to be defended. 

Mr. Bright is dogmatic, Mr. Villiers argumentative. Upon the former the 
question of free trade has been forced by the necessities of his position asa 
manufacturer ; the latter has “ taken it up” either from a conviction of what 
was just, or a foresight of what would be advantageous. The one has spent less 
ingenuity on his case than the other, because, perhaps, he trusted more to what 
he believed to be its justice. But, on the other hard, his appeals, whether at 
the meetings of the League or in parliament, have received more attention or 
commanded more sympathy, because he was felt to be more in earnest and to 
have better grounds for his advocacy. Mr. Bright’s eloquence (if such it can 
be called) derives its interest from its connexion of the speaker with the subject. 
He is not giving utterance to theories, but to necessities. It is a pounds, shi! 
lings, and pence question that he is arguing, in which every fact is worth all the 
tropes and figures of the rhetorician. Insuch a case great allowance will, of 


respect as a public man. But, amidst all his prejudices,and notwithstanding his pro-|;course be made. ‘They are often required by Mr. Bright, who sometimes—not 


nsity to talk you to death with them, there is some sterling stuff in him after all. | 
He means well, he is thoroughly sincere, and it should always be borne in mind,|, 
whatever may be thought of the wisdom of his uncompromising advocacy of e x-|| 
treme Liberal opinions, that he has, at least,the merit of having urged them on both) 
branches of the legislature through a period of time, and in a condition of poli-y) 
tical parties when to do so required a persevering and oblivious honesty of char | 
acter, if it did not almost involve a loss of caste. | 


MR. VILLIERS, 

Advocacy of a repeal of the Corn-laws has been the one special political hob-|| 
by of the Honourable Charles Pelham Villiers,—a hobby he rode round the)| 
political arena with that degree of flourish which usually attends hobby eopt 
manship, until the real men and horses of the Anti-Corn-law League came on)| 
the scene. Year after year he made his formal motion for repeal of the Corn-)| 
laws, and delivered almost the same speech—at least, the same arguments ap-|) 


so much in language as in spirit—brings the democratic tone a little too much 
into parliamentary discussion. 


THE BEAR CHASE. 
A SOUVENIR OF AN OLD HUNTER. 
{From the French.] 

One evening, a short time after the battle of Fontenoy (1745), a group of the 
king’s body-guard was congregated near the Latona basin, at Versailles, listen- 
ing to two of their number discussing a subject which at that period was rarely 
a matter of controversy in military circles. J 

“ Refuse a duel after a public affront !” exclaimed the tallest of the speaxers, 
whose bronzed features were rendered almost ferocious by a thick red mustache ; 
‘it is a stain that all the waters of the deluge would not wash away.” 

«TI repeat, Monsieur de Malatour,”’ replied the other in a calm, polite tone, 


plied to new facts—with but little effect upon the House. Sometimes he was} 
* counted out ;” sometimes the matter was disposed of by a single speech from) | that there is more true courage in refusing than in acceptinga duel. What is 
the government, or latterly from an agricultural member ; but at all times the; jmore common than to yield to passion, envy, or vengeance ; and what more 
subject was regarded as a disagrecable onc, not improved by the mode in which! \rare than to resist them! ‘Therefore it is a virtue when exhibited at the price 
the honourable member handled it, and the House was always as thin as a de-|\of public opinion ; for what costs nothing, 1s esteemed as worth nothing.” 
cent respect for the proprieties would allow. Even after the League had begun)) « A marvel! Monsieur d’Argentre, I would advise, if ever the king gives 
to make & figure in the House, the annual motion of Mr. Villiers still was re-}\you the command of a company, to have engraven on the sabres of the soldiers 
ed as an annual bore ; and when at last the out-of doors agitation had invest-| the commandment—* T'hou shalt do no murder.” 
ed the subject with a greater political interest, otherand more powerful speak-|| « And wherefore not? His majesty would have better servants, and the 
ers commanded the attention of the House, and Mr. Villers was, comparative-|'country fewer plunderers, if we had in our regiments more soldiers and fewer 
ly speaking, lost in the throng, although still allowed to retain his original posi-||bullies. ‘Take as an example, him with whom you seem so much incensed ; has 
tion as the parliamentary organ of the party. | he not nobly avenged what vou call an aifront by taking, with his own hands, an 
The natural inference is, that aman who would so long persevere in the ad-| enemy's colours, while your knaves most likely formed a prudent reserve be- 
vocacy of any particular set of opinions, must be sincere in holding them. ‘That,, jhind the baggage !” ' 
at least, is the obvious, as well as the most charitable interpretation. But || ‘«* Cowards themselves have their moments of courage.” 
has leng been the practice with ambitious men who desired to rise in the Genet) “ And the brave also their moments of fear.” 
of Commons, to connect themselves with some particular question, and to at-|| ‘The expression is not that of a gentleman.” 
tract attention by the pertinacity with which they enforce their projects or their|| “It is that of Monsieur de Turenne, whose family equalled either of ours, and 
views annually on the House. A hundred instances force themselves on the||who avowed that he was not exempt from such moments. Every body has 
mind immediately. Now, it did not require any very great degree of foresight} {heard of his conduct to a braggadocio, who boasted in his presence that he had 
in Mr. Villiers to see that the subject of the Corn-laws must one day or other,| {never known fear. He suddenly passed a lighted candle under the speaker's 
at no distant period, force itself on the legislature, and that an advocate on the prose, who instantly drew back his head, to the great amusement of the by- 
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ganders, who laughed heartily at this singular mode of testing the other's as-|| “ Very well, very well,” murmured the pareur as he retired ; “I shall have 
sertion.”” |imy eye on him.” 

« None but a marshal of France had dared to try such a pleasantry. To our|| Eight days afterwards, all those invited, not excepting Monsieur de Maiatour 
«bject, sir. I maintain that your friend is a coward, and you————” |\—who, despite the delicate attentions of the host, preserved a cold reserve— 


‘And I "repeated D’Argentre, his eyes flashing, and his lips firmly were assembled at the chateau. The magnificent grandeur of the Pyrenees, 
compressed. | their shining summits relieved against the blue sky of Spain, was an unlooked- 


« Holloa, gentlemen !” exclaimed a third party, who owing to the warmth of for pleasure to the greater number of the guests, who for the most part belonged 
the argument, had joined the group unperceived “ This is my affair,” said he to the rich and fertile plains of the interior. 
1) Monsieur d’Argentre, holding his arm ; then turning to his adversary, added—| The morning following their arrival, a body of trackers and scouts, provided 
« Monsieur de Malatour, [ am at your orders.” |'with all manner of discordant instraments—trumpets, saucepans, drums, &e. 
«Jn that case, after you, if necessary,” said D'Argentre, with his usual calm-|'\&c.—were assembled under the walls of the chateau, with the pareur at their 
ness | head; while by his side stood the mandrin, who proudly guarded a dozen large 
« By my honour you charm me, gentlemen! Let us go.” | mastiffs, held in leash by his vigorous helpers. ‘The young baron and his friends, 
«One moment,” replied the new comer, who, young as he was, wore the jarmed with carbines and hunting-knives, had scarcely ‘appeared, when, by a sign 
cross of St. Louis. | from the pareur, the whole troop moved silently forward. ‘The dogs themselves 
' «No remarks. Gentlemen, hasten.” | seemed to understand the importance of this movement ; and nothing was heard 
«Too great haste in such cases evidences less a contempt for death than an! but the confused tramp of feet, blending with the noise of the distant torrent, 
wnxiety to get rid of his phantom.” i or, at intervals, the cry of some belated night-bird flying heavily homeward in the 
| \doubtful glimmer of the yet unopened day. 


«| listen, sir ! 
« Monsieur d’Argentre just now stated that the bravest have their moments As the party reached the crest of the mountain which immediately overhung 
the chateau, the first rays of the sun breaking from the east glanced on the sum- 


of fear. Without taking as serious his anecdote of Monsieur de Turenne, | 
shall add that, with the exception of the difference that exists between muscles, mit of the Pyrenees, and suddenly illuminating the landscape, discovered be- 
ind nerves, the courage of the duellist is more an affair of habit than of princi-| neath them adeep valley, covered with majestic pine-trees, which murmured in 


le; for it is the natural state of man to love peace, if not for the sake of others, the fresh breeze of the morning. 
it least for himself. Do you wish me to prove it!” | Opposite to them, the foaming waters of a cascade fell for some hundreds. of 
« Enough, sir: we are not here to listen to a sermon.” | feet through a cleft which divided the mountain from the summit to the base. 
By one of those caprices of nature which testify the primitive convulsions of our 
globe, the chasm was surmounted by a natural bridge—the piles of granite at 
each side being joined by one immense flat rock, almost seeming to verify the fa- 
ble of the Titans ; for it appeared impossible that these enormous blocks of stone 
could have ever been raised to such an elevation by humanagency. Sinister le- 
gends were attached to the place ; and the mountaineers recounted with terror 
that no hunter, with the exception of the pareur, had ever been posted at the 


shall submit immediately after to meet you face to face with any weapons) bridge of Maure without becoming the prey of either the bears or the precipice. 


you choose to name, since it is only at that price I am to gain your good! But the pareur was too good a Christian to partake of this ridiculous prejudice ; 
: attributed the fatality to its real cause—the dizziness arising from the sight 


“ Are you playing a comedy, sir?” of the bears and the precipice combined, by destroying the hunter's presence of 
“ Quite the contrary. And I even repeat that this extreme haste shows| Mind, made his aim unsteady, and his death the inevitable consequence. He 
more the courage of the nerves, than of the true courage arising from princi-| could not, however, altogether divest himself of fears for his young master, 


«Yet amoment. Here is my ‘proposition: we are all assembled this even-| 
ing previous to our leave of absence ; I invite you, then, as also these gentle- 
nen present, to a bear-hunt on my estate, or rather amongst the precipices of 
Clat, inthe Eastern Pyrenees You are very expert, Monsieur de Malatour— 
you can snuff a candle with a pistol at twenty paces, and you have no equal at} 
the small-sword. Well, I shall place you before a bear, and if you succeed—I) 
jo not even say in lodging a ball in his head, but merely in firing upon him—I 


: |'who obstinately persevered in his intention of occupying the bridge with his an- 

« What guarantee have I, should I accept your proposition, that you will not ‘ 
wain endeavour to evade me ?” , || After placing the baron’s companions at posts which he considered the most 
“«My word, sir; which I take all my comrades to witness, and place under @vantageous, the pareur rejoined his men, and disposing them so as to encom- 

} Sir; ades SS, : 
f us ‘ |!pass the valley facing the cascade, commanded the utmost silence to be pre- 


the safeguard of their honour.” 
There ran through his auditory such a buzz of approbation, that De Malatour, served until they should hear the first bark of his dog. At that signal the mas- 
, : é tifls were to be unleashed, the instruments sounded, and all to move slowly for- 


though with a bad grace, was obliged to accede to the arrangement. It was) aa 
hen agreed that, on the Ist of September, all present should assemble at the ward, contracting the circle as they approached the cascade. ‘lhese arrange- 
hateae du Clat |. ments being made, the pareur and his dog, followed by the mandrin alone, disap- 
Whilst the young lord of the manor is making the necessary preparations for peared in the depts of Ue. wend. : 
We chill explain the of which For some minutes the silence had remained unbroken, when suddenly a furi- 
hich bad i d hi ¥ k J * | barking commenced, accompanied by low growling Each prepared his 
which had not branded him with any mark of disgrace amung a class of men S°!/arms ; the instruments sounded ; and the mastifls being let loose. precipitated 
nctilious on the point of honour. \'themselves pell-mell in the direction of the struggle. Their furious barking 
The young Baron de Villetreton, in entering amongst the gentlemen who}! was soon confounded with the cries of the hunters and the din of the instru- 
rmed the household guard of the king of France, carried with him principles) jyents, mingled with the formidable growling of the bears, making altogether a 
vuich remained uncorrupted ainidst all the frivolities of one of the most iicen-| jideous concert, which, rolling along the sides of the valley, was repeated by 
tious courts in Europe. Such, however, is the charm of virtue, even in the}|the distant echoes. At this moment the young baron regarded his companion, 
udst of vice, that his exemplary conduct had not only gained him the esteem! whese countenance, though pale, remained calm and scornful. 
{ his officers, and the friendship of his companions, but had attracted the at-||  « Attention, sir,” said he ina low voice. “ The bears are not far from us; let 
ention of the king himself One alone among his comrades, Monsieur de Mala- ‘your aim be true, or else og 
ar, took umbrage at this general favour, and, on the occasion of some trifling « Keep your counsels for yourself, sir !” 
expression or gesture, publicly insulted him. Villetreton refused to challenge! | “ Attention!” repeated Villetreton, without seeming to notice the surly re- 
um, a8 being contrary to his principles, but determined that this seeming cow-| sponse—* he approaches !” “ 
indice, in not fighting a well-known duellist, should be redeemed by some ac-|/ Those who were placed in front of the cascade, seeing the animals directing 
won of eclat during the campaign just commenced. ‘That moment had arrived ;| their course to the bridge, cried from all parts, “ Look out. look out, Villetre- 
ad for his noble eonduct in taking the English colours at the battle of Fon-|iton'” But the breaking of branches, followed by the rolling of loosened stones 
lenoy, he received the cross of St. Louis from the king’s own hand on the field,| down the precipice, had already given warning ‘of the animals’ near approach, 
the eulogium of Marshal Saxe, and a redoubled enmity on the part of De Ma-|'Yalatour became deadly pale ; he, however, held his carbine firmly, in the atti- 
‘atour. |'tude of a resolute hunter. 
The first care of the young baron on arriving at his estate was to call his ma-|| A bear at length appeared, with foaming mouth and glaring eyes, at times 
or-domo, an old and faithful servant. t | \turning as if he would fain struggle with his pursuers; but when he saw the 
“I have business of thee, my master,” said he, cordially shaking him by the! bridge, his only way of escape, occupied, he uttered a fearful growl, and raising 


tagonist 


| 


hand, | himself on his hind legs, was rushing on our two hunters, when a ball struck him 
“Speak, monseigneur,” replied the pareur, who was deeply attached to his in the forehead, and he fell dead at their feet. 
young lord ; * you know the old hunter is yours to his last drop of blood.” | Malatour convulsively grasped his gun—he had become completely powerless. 


“T never doubted it, my old friend. Did you receive my letter from Paris ?”| Suddenly new cries, louder and more pressing, were heard. 
“Yes, sir ; and those gentlemen, your comrades, will have some work before!) “ Fire! fire! he is on you!” cried the pareur, who appeared unexpectedly, 
them.” pale and agitated, his gun to his shoulder, but afraid to fire, lest he should hit his 
“Are there bears already on the heights, then!” asked Villetreton, extend-| master. 
ig his hand in the direction of one of the lofty peaks, whose summit, covered| ‘The latter, perceiving his agitation, turned round ; it was indeed time. On 
wit snow, glittered in the morning sun. ‘the other side of the bridge, a bear, much larger than the first, was in the act of 
“Five in alla complete menage—father, mother, and children ; besides an! making the final rash. Spriaging backwards, he seized the carbine of his petri- 
old bachelor, whom the Spaniards have driven to this side,” fied companion, and lodged its contents in the animal's breast ere he could reach 
‘In less than a week we shall go in pursuit of them. Do you know, pareur, them. He rolled, in the death-struggle, to where they stood. All this was the 
‘ome of my comrades are rather rough sportsmen ; there is one of them who is} work of an instant. The knees of the hardy old pareur shook with emotion at 


able to snuff a candle with a pistol at twenty paces.” the escape of his apr fag ws as for Malatour, his livid paleness, and the con- 
“ Easier, perhaps, than to snuff a bear at four,” replied the old man laugh-| ivulsive shuddering of his limbs, testified the state of his mind. 
ln | «Take your arms,” said the young baron, quickly replacing in his hands the 


“That is what I said also. But as I should wish to judge for myself of his|/carbine ; “ here are our comrades—they must not see you unarmed ; and, pa- 
prowess, you must place us together at the same post—at the bridge of Maure,|reur, not a word of all this.” “jy 
Or instanee.”” | + Look!” said he to his companious as they gathered around, pointing to the 
+ Hum !” said the pareur, scratching his ear ; “ it would better please me to) monstrous beasts —‘‘ one to each. Now, Monsieur de Malatour, I wait your or- 
“ave you elsewhere.” ders. and am ready to give the satisfaction you require.” 
“Why 1” | The latter made no reply, but reached out his hand, which Villetreton cor- 
a Because, to guard this post, a man ought to be in a state of grace, for he} dially shook. ' 
Will be between two deaths—the bears and the precipice.” That evening a banquet was given to celebrate the double victory. ‘Towards 
“Tl know the one, and do not fear the other; thanks to your lessons.” ithe end of the repast a toast to “the vanquishers” was proposed, and imme- 
“Tam sure of that. But, with your leave, I should like to guard the bridge} diately accepted. Monsieur d'Argentre, glass in hand, rose to pledge it, when 


myself.” |Malatour, also rising, held his arm, exclaiming—*'To the sole vanquisher of the 
7 You are sure, then, that the bears will pass that way ?” iday '—to our noble host! It was he alone who killed the two bears; and if, 
“Sure—yes ; but quite sure—no. Recollect that they are sullen and pru- ithrough his generosity, 1 have allowed the illusion to last so long, it was simply 
ent beasts, which never confide their plan of route to any one.” for this reason ; the affront wich ] gave him was a public one—the reparation 
“It is.agreed on. I shall guard the fides with my comrade. Now, go and ‘ought to be public likewise. I now declare that Monsieur de Villetreton is 
Ne the trackers ready.” : |/the bravest of the brave, and that J shall maintain it towagds all, and against all,” 
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“ This time, at least, I shall not take up your gauntlet,” said Monsieur d’Ar 
gentre. 

“ There’s a brave young man !” cried the pareur, whom his master had ad 


-||Salt springs and lakes are found m manv parts of the country. In the provinces 
{of Salta and ‘Tucuman the salt is manufactured into large cakes, measuring 
-||about three feet square and eight inches thick ; two of these cakes, slung one 


mitted to his table, and who endeavoured to conceal a furtive tear « Nothing upon each side, make a back-load for a mule; and in that way they are carried 
could better prove to me, sir, that, with a little experience, you will be as |to various parts of the country. The farmers make use of them to entice and 


calm in the presence of bears, as you are, I am sure, in the face of a 
enemy.” 


COLONEL J. A. KING’S ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 


(Third Notice: conclusion. ] 


After Col. King’s account of the natives already quoted, the next tribe espe- 


cially mentioned is 


The Mattacas.—* Near San Francisco was a tribe of Indians, known as the 


1\|\domesticate cattle ; but instead of giving them ground salt, as our farmers do, 
||two or three of these cakes are placed upon the ground in their corals, the ani- 
||mals approaching and licking them at their pleasure. 

‘The country people of the interior generally live in the rudest manner. The 
luxury of a bed, or even a cot, is seldom known to them, their couches being 
|igenerally made of hides spread upon the floor. Every farmer's house has its 
coral, into which his cattle are driven and shut up for a short time every morning, 

for the purpose of domesticating them; at other times they are permitted to 
range at large, and seek their own subsistence. A farmer’s wealth is estimated 


Mattacas. They often visited us in small numbers, and | occasionally amused by the number of heads of cattle that he owns, and he who has less than about 


myself by going into their camp, and studying their habits and customs, whict 


‘three hundred is accounted a poor man; some of them claim proprietorship 


afforded a strong contrast to those of my friends the Chirivicnes. ‘The one was over even sixty thousand, including horses, sheep, &c., the value of which varies 


cleanly, almost to religious scrupulosity ; the other in the opposite extreme 


according to circumstances, the following being about the maximum and mini- 


This tribe, unlike any other race of men, had a man for their deity ; and this is i om rates; viz. for an ox, from two to eight dollars; a horse, from three to 
always the oldest member of the tribe. But in order that their deity shall not \twelve dollars; a sheep, from one shilling ‘to four shillings; and a goat, from 
become common-place, and lose the devotional respect that is due to his char- three to seven shillings. ‘Ihe hospitality of the country people is unbounded : 
acter as a god, he is required by their tenets to absent himself from his tribe, |whether in health or in sickness, the traveller is always welcome to their houses 
and become a recluse, never appearing to them, except at certain stipulated pe- |and boards, and they would as soon think of charging for a cup of water, as for 
riods, In case of his non appearance at the appointed time, he is accounted |, jeal of victuals or a night’s lodging. Even among the peorest, the custom 
dead, and the next oldest takes his place. I was present at one of these petl- lof presenting mate to a stranger or a visitor is as common as with the rich 
odical visitations, when the deity no sooner appeared, than all present fell upon | faze js a kind of national beverage, and takes the place not only of tea, but 
their faces in the most abject humility. He remained among them one or two jalso of stronger drinks ; and so temperate are the people, that I can almost say 


days, giving counsel, and inquiring about their necessities, and again disappeared. 
Their mode of courtship and marriage is brief and singular, yet differing but 


I never saw a native of the country intoxicated. * * * 


“In a former part of this work, | mentioned hastily the circumstance of the 


little from the manner of some of our North American tribes. ‘Thus whenever |Qhirjvyione Indians making and using the beverage called Chichi. Their method 


a Mattaca becomes touched with the tender flame, he takes some convenient 


of brewing the liquor was by roasting the maize, moistening it with water, and 


mode of signifying the same to his ‘object ;’ but the method of ‘popping the ‘then exposing it to the heat of the sun, by which fermentation was produced. 
question’ is by placing before her door at night a bundle of sticks. If the sticks "The country people of Tarija, through whose hamlets we passed, used the same 
are taken and burned, he is accepted, and the marriage ceremony is over ; he \beverage, manufactured, however, in a very different manner. Like the Chiri- 


has nothing more to do but take his wife. If, however, he finds the bundle of 
sticks lying in the morning where he placed them at night, he takes his fuel, and 


\viones, they first roasted the corn ; but civilisation, or chance, or something else, 
jhad taught them that the process of fermentation might be accelerated by arti- 


goes in search of another Dulcinea _ Their treatment of the sick, in certain /fcjal means, to wit, by breaking the corn into small particles, and mixing it with 
cases, 1s indeed anything but Christian ; for whenever one of their people is |4 fluid whose chemical properties would hasten the desired result. ‘To attain 
taken with small-pox, he is placed in the centre of a circular yard, made with this end, the shells of two gourds were brought into requisition: the first was 


— for the occasion, supplied with food and drink, and left to his fate. If 


filled with the roasted corn, the other we will suppose empty ; and the process 


e recovers, well; if not, he is never sought for by man, woman, or child ; muchiando c to OS 
complete is their dread of the disea The Mattacas are a wandering and in- jof muchiando commences as follows :—The women of the house from time to 
Pp isease, ] 2 : gi *\\time take from the first gourd a few grains of the corn, and put them in their 


dolent race.” 


jmouths ; these are ‘munched, and munched, and munched’ between the teeth 


Returning from the interior to the Rio Plata, the annexed note will conclude |ynti] the whole are reduced to a soft mixture of corn and saliva, which is then 


our review ; though we traverse the region on our way to the end. 
« The words ‘ Buenos Ayres,’ which, literally translated signify ‘ good airs,’ 
or, as we would say in English, wholesome atmosphere, form, perhaps, as appro- 


voided into the other gourd, and thus the process is repeated at the convenience 
jof the operators, until the receptacie is filled with a pulpy mass. It is then set 
laside, and fermentation rapidly ensues ; after which, water is added in sufficient 


priate and significant an appellation as could have been given to that part of \quantities and well incorporated ; the ingredients are then allowed to settle, the 


the country lying on the Rio de la Plata. The atmosphere of the country is 
om perfectly free from all miasmatic quality, and is so pure that dead 

esh of all kinds, when left in the sun, invariably driesup instead of putrefying 
In this manner jerked beef is prepared for exportation ; the beef being first cut 


jscum is taken off, and the beverage is ready for use. It is perhaps needless to 
say, that when made acquainted with the process of brewing, strangers generally 
||\decline using the liquor; but those who have used it without this knowledge 
jhave pronounced it excellent. ‘The market-place of Buenos Ayres (and indeed 


Aveust 1, 


into slices, and then hung (without salt) upon a line exposed to the hot rays of jof all the towns of the republic) is made the centre of all public rejoicings 
the sur ; the juices are evaporated, and the solid left as perfectly sweet and \public executions, and popular gatherings. It was in the market-place that Ro- 
wholesome as when prepared in the usual way of smoking. I have seen the)\sas hung up the bodies of many of his victims, sometimes decorating them in 
bodies of men slain in battle, as also those of horses, so preserved when left ex- |mockery with ribands of the Unitarian colour (blue,) on which were inscribed 
posed upon the ground, each presenting a hard, dry, and shrunken mass, appa- |the revolting words, ‘ Beef with the hide.” It was not my object, however, to 
rently as imperishable as the embalmed bodies of Egypt. During our campaigns. revert in this place to such scenes; I intended only to speak of the market- 


it was a very common thing for officers and men to make what was called bottes 
de petre, a kind of boot es from the skin drawn from the leg of a young horse. 
This was manufactured by alternate drying and rubbing between the hands, un- 
til the texture became soft, pliable, and dry, and without any process of tanning 
or other means of preservation, when ready for use, it was worn under the pan 
taloons, the lower aperture being sewed up, leaving only room sufficient for the 
toes to pass through and rest in the stirrup. It was often the case, however, 
that we had no other covering than this for our limbs; and on our marches 
through the long harsh grass of the pampas it was perhaps the best covering 
that could be used. This grass often grows to the height of eight feet, so as 
almost to conceal both horse and rider, and it is frequently so heavy as to present 
a serious obstacle to one’s progress. During the dry season, many parts of 
these broad plains change their aspect entirely ; the long grass becomes wilted, 
and with the continuance of scorching heat, so dried and friable, as to be driven 
into dust by the winds; the earth is thus laid bare, and, as if suffering with 


thirst, opens a thousand mouths for water. By the contraction of soil, occa- 


ioned by heat and evaporation, it is broken mto long, deep crevices, wide 
enough to receive the leg of a horse ; and from these crevices many a good 
steed has been lifted with a broken limb. Many of the various provinces are 
peculiar for their natural products. Cordova, for instance, is famous for its 


wool, which is of heavy fleece, fine texture, and free from burrs. ‘This province, 


also supplies for exportation immense quantities of goat-skins. ‘Tucuman is 
celebrated for its extensive tanneries, owing to the convenience of certain barks 
that are used in the process of tanning, and which grow abundantly in the pro- 
vince. 

“The upper or northern part of the province of Salta, near Tarija, is em- 
ployed in the culture of sugar-cane and the manufacture of sugar ; at the towns 
of esma and San Pedro are extensive sugar factories. Here the climate is 
excessively hot, owing partly to its latitude, and partly to the fact that the coun- 
try, for some distance, lies between ranges of mountains on three sides, forming 
a piece of flat territory of a triangular shape. In this territory lies Oran, of 
which I have before spoken as peculiar for the diminutive stature of its people, 
and it is in this region that the immense wens, of which I have before spoken, 
abound. The southern and more mountainous region of the same province 
furnishes the skins of the chinchilla ; while the adjoining and more southern 
province of Santiago, being flat and interspersed with lakes and rivers, affords in 
abundance the valuable fur of the nutria, so highly esteemed in the manufac- 
ture of hats. The province of Rioja is little more than a mass of mountains, 
and is mostly peculiar for the silver-mines with which it abounds. The province 
of Catamarea, while it affords at present no peculiar staple, is as well adapted 
in soil and climate to the growth of cotton as any portion of the world ; bat in 


place as such, but with the very name arose reminiscences which my pen inad- 
jvertently caught hold of and recorded. ‘The market of Buenos Ayres ‘is well 
jstocked with fresh provisions of almost every kind, and is managed by most sal- 
jutary regulations. Game of various kinds is abundant, and you will see daily, 
jwild ducks and partridges in piles five or six feet high, and for sale at twenty- 
five cents per dozen. ‘The finest beef is sold at from twenty-five to forty cents 
ithe aroba, 25lb. Fish of various kinds is abundant, none of which is permitted 
ito be sold after six or eight hours from the time they are caught. ‘They are 
jnever allowed to grow sickly by being kept in cars, and the stock left on hand at 
ithe close of market hours is wheeled back to the river, and, dead or alive, 
jthrown again into the water. ‘Ihe many natural resources of comfort and wealth 
jto be found in the Argentine country render it a desirable place of residence. 
its charming climate, its numerous rivers, its fertility of soil and natural fruits, 
its myriads of wild cattle and horses, its mineral products, and its convenient 
||position in reference to the two great oceans of the world, give it advantages 
|which, under a well regulated government that would lay open instead of chain- 


ing up its resources, cannot, perhaps, be surpassed by any country in the world.” 


A DAY IN THE HIGHLANDS OF CORSICA. 


| It is now nearly twelve years since an accident to the small trading vessel in 
which I had embarked for a passage from Palermo to Marseilles obliged us to 
|bear up for Bastia, it being the only port then under our lee where we could get 
jthe damage repaired. This gave me an unlooked-for opportunity of visiting the 
\birthplace of Napoleon. At that'time steam-navigation in the Mediterranean 
|was In its infancy (it is only om the great lines that it is good for anything yet), 
land the island of Corsica, lying out of the direct track of inerchant ships, and 
having, besides, a bad general character for unhealthiness, was seldom or 
‘never visited. My own stay was necessarily so short, that I could see 
little, but the adventures of only one day have made much impression on my 
;memory. 
It was already dusk, when, from pitching and rolling upon the open sea, we 
ny slid into the quiet of the harbour; and there was barely light enough 
{to show us the outline of “ Le Lion,” the singular rock, so called from its like- 
ness to a couchant lion, which, with head and paws outstretched, lies as it were, 
ion guard before the entrance. ‘The peacefulness of the evening was perfect. 
|The broad dark sheet of the harbour lay at rest beneath the weakening light, 
igrowing blacker and blacker every minute, as the shadows of the overhanging 
‘heights steadily lengthened over its surface, till by degrees, as the actual out- 
lines of the buildings on shore faded from the view, the glimmer of their lights 
in turn began to flicker along the margin of the basin. ‘The land-breeze came 


consequence of its remoteness from the seaboard, and the imperfect means of|\sighing down upon us over the water, laden with the perfume of the orange- 


transportation, its resources are, in that respect, at present unavailable. ‘The 


\|trees, and brought with it the hum of many voices from the promenade, on which 


herb oregano, or wild marjoram, grows in several of the provinces, particularly'|the whole population had turned out to enjoy the refreshing coolness, When 
in the eastern, and in Paraguay. It is from this plant, which grows profusely||we landed, the night was, as | have said, too dark to distinguish anything ; but 
on the western tergitory of North America; that the name Oregon is derived.| in the morning we walked about the town, which is quite Italian in character ; 
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and the people, too, are Italian, or nearly so, with a perceptible dash, however,||termination. Where it fell strongest, the fragments of an earthenware pot and 
of the French in many of their customs, particularly among the ladies who ap-|/some scattered bones were lying ; and in one part the side was still blackened 

ar in the evening quite in Parisian costume. [ naturally looked on every sidc||with the smoke of the fire which had been reared against it. At the sight of 
for some monument of Napoleon; but, to my surprise, there was nothing of | |the se relies, the guide, who had till then fully maintained the lazy indifference 


the kind. The emperor, it is well known, showed no favour to his native coun-||of a son of the south, became amazingly energetic, and alternately vented curses 
try—probably because his Corsican origin could not be expected to raise him in| against the Genoese, and ejaculations for the souls of the departed. As wé 

“, eves of the French—and he is naturally no favourite in his birthplace. Ou:|jrode back in the evening, I got him to give me the whole story, which he did 


own hero, Nelson, on the other hand, was often mentioned, though this might) jwith great gusto, evidently taking in it a professional intecest. 

have been in compliment to me as an Englishman. The remains of the works!; The year 1729 is celebrated in the history of Corsica for the commencement 

from which he cannonaded the place are still visible on a steep ciminence ov er-jjof that series of intestine struggles which, after calling forth the energies of 

looking the harbour. ' !lmany remarkable men, of whom Paoli was the chief, ended in substituting the 
The streets generally are high and narrow, as in most towns of Italian con-||French for the Genoese as its masters. The feeling among the islanders wa 


struction, and reasonably reat ; and that is all. But the situation is very fine |}generally in favour of the rising; but it was not without alloy. The Genoes 


Immediately behind the town the ground slopes gently upwards, forming the|jhad held the island for centuries ; many avowed connexions had been formed 


foreground to a bold line of precipitous heights, clothed along their flanks with||with the natives ; and many hearts which had beaten with mutual, theugh un- 
yinevards and olive-grounds, and crested by groves of the ever-green oak ; while||avowed affection, were now to be separated forever. Among other connexions 
above and beyond these, in the distance, the chain of the Monte Stello stands of the kind, a girl named Cornelia Cartucci was at this time betrothed to Marc- 
out clear and distinct against the splendid southern sky, with one bold serrated} |angelo Santi, a Genoese of noble family. Before the marriage could take place, 
peak towering in the midst, like the central keep of the district. From a com-||the insurrection broke out, and Santi, under pretence of obedience to orders from 
mon effect of so transparent an atmosphere in these latitudes, the mountains,||his superiors, refused to complete the contract. 
though in reality many miles off, seem to look into the town, forming, as it were, || An insult of this kind is one which a Corsican never forgets or forgives. The 
a Vandyked and irregular border to the blue mirror of the Mediterranean, whichj|four brothers of Cornelia vowed vengeance, and they kept their vow. As a pre- 
on every other side, save where it is dotted with a group of far distant islets,| liminary step, characteristic of the country now as then, they took to the moun- 
blends imperceptibly with the horizon. jtains as banditti, and from thence despatched a letter to Santi, requiring of him, 
It was impossible to see the magnificent mountain tops so provokingly near, jcategoric ally, to fulfil his promise within one month from the date thereof; and 
without a strong desire to look at them ‘nore closely. For this, however, ajjif he should fail in so doing, declaring their deliberate intention to put him to 
guide was indispensable ; and I found it no easy matter to get one. The Cor- |jdeath. The letter met with no attention; and within one week from the fatal 
sicans, like most southern people, seem to care very little for their scenery ;||limit, Francesco, the eldest brother, fulfilled the threat by pistolling Santi with 
and although almost at their doors, the mountains are as little known and tra-|/his own hand in the high street of Bastia. 
versed by them as the Grampians were by our grandfathers a hundred years|} By this time the first burst of the revolt had been put down for the moment, 
ago. Like them, they have to plead in excuse that mountain travelling is nei-||and the Genoese, as is always the case with a weak government when it has 
ther very easy nor very safe/ ‘The only persons who are acquainted with these||been heartily frightened, prepared to punish all engaged in it to the uttermost. 
wilds are the banditti, who find them a capital stronghold from which to carry on||The assassination of Santi, though arising out of private pique, was still an out- 
their trade, either alone, or in conjunction with that of shepherds, goatherds, or! |rage on one of the dominant party, and had originated in national differences 
smugglers, as the case may be. ‘he guide whom [ at last succeeded in finding}!The commandant at Bastia set a price of one thousand crowns on the heads of 
was a very robber like person, with a worn, suspicious face, bronzed almost to||the guilty parties, and promised an equal sum, and a free pardon, no matter for 
blackness by the sun, a magnificent spread of the chest and shoulders, and, to} |w hat crime, to any bandit who should succeed in bringing them to justice. The 
judge from the cordage of sinews about the calf of the leg, which the opening ‘ireomp upon this, consulted with their partisans among the villagers, who, 
of his leathern gaiters showed in all their protuberance, no less gifted by nature| {looking on them as sufferers in the national cause, were to a man zealous in their 
with what is as necessary to a depredator as strength and hardihood—the power) |behalf. ‘The pursuit threatened to be so very keen, that it was impossible to 
of running away. He made no secret himself of having been a smuggler; but)|hope to lie hidden in the villages. Some time before, an ibex hunter had light- 
whether fe confined himself to levying contributions on the king’s revenue, or|jed upon this cavern; it was known, as they thought, only to themselves. The 
varied it by raising them direct on the king’s subjects, the gens d’armes must, approach was by one path, and that exceedingly difficult : and even if they should 
have rejoiced at the cause, whatever it was, which led to his turning an honest}|be discovered, no amount of force, nothing but starvation could dislodge them. 
man. Probably he might think open robbery too precarious—pleasant, but im-||Hither, then, the brothers retreated, with arms, ammunition, and a stock of food 
politic. ''and water for a week, which it was agreed one or other of their friends should 
~ With this potent auxiliary—who turned out, as far as I was concerned, a very|'replenish every four days. 
honest fellow—I started at sunrise, on a roasting July day, to visit the cavern|! For nearly three weeks it seemed as if the bandits had vanished into air. 
“ Dei Quattro Banditti’’ (a congenial name), situated high up in the flanks of}|The government, upon this, raised the reward to two thousand crowns—an im- 
the aforesaid Monte Stello. I had always hitherto been disappointed in caverns ;} mense sum for the time and country; and at length it had its effect. Four 
but this was situated in the heart of the scenery I wished to visit, and the story |bandits, called the robbers of Ficaja, volunteered upon the conditions proclaim- 
connected with it gave it interest. As the day’s journey promised, at all events, ed, and were accepted. ‘They had not been long upon their quest, before they 
to be very fatiguing, and part of the way at least was reported practicable for| noticed the regular departure of one or other of the peasants with a much larger 
horses, a couple were hired, and a peasant engaged to bring them back. ‘Though| supply of food and water than could be wanted for one day's field-work. The 
it was barely five o'clock, a. m., by the time we had got out of the town it was |next emissary was followed, and tracked to the hollow among the cliffs; but 
oppressively warm ; but we did dot feel the sun at first, as cur path led directly| there the clue stopped. Along the wide face of the precipices no smoke or sign 
in among the vineyards ; and for the next half hour we were trotting briskly for-||of life was to be seen, and the absolute silence was only brokea by the croaking 
ward under the overarching boughs, in a kind of half twilight, with an occasion |'of the ravens, which had their nests among the crags. Convinced, however, 
al bar of golden sunshine streaming on us from between the stems. Nothing) that their objects could not be far off, three of the men remained to watch, 
can be conceived more delicious in such aclimate than these bowers of coolness,' while the fourth was despatched to communicate the news of their discovery 
with their long prospective avenues of leaves, and the perfect quiet, only broken} |at Bastia. 
by the hum of wasps aud dragon-flies, or the twitter of a bird as it hangs peck-| At this news the Genoese were in ecstacies of joy proportional to their pre- 
ing at the rich clusters of fruit over head. From these we emerged suddenly||vious disappointment. A company of Voltigeurs were unmediately despatched ; 
into the full blaze of the sunshine, upon an arid table-land, bare of all vegeta- the church bells rang out in the villages ; and, as the peasantry had no alterna- 
tion save a few stunted juniper-bushes, and cut ap by ravines and brooks, one'|tive but to obey, in less than three hours five hundred armed men were assem- 
of which, flowing direct from the Monte Stello, was to serve us as a guide. At,bled. ‘The whole force was immediately marched up the mountz.as, and so 
the end of this plateau we had to dismount, and leave our horses with the pea_||stationed as to cut off all access from without. Every approach to the stream 
sant: the rest of our journey being a mere scramble, often on hands and knees, ||was especially guarded ; and as no water could be got among the granite rocks, 
in many parts over ground of the most treacherous description, where the rains| it was confidently expected that thirst alone would force the bandits into a sur- 
had washed away every trace of a path, leaving in its stead nothing but gravel! |render. 
and rolled stones, which slid from beneath our feet, and fell in showers into the|| The situation of the besieged was horrible. ‘The magnitude and disposition 
muddy torrent below at a depth most unpleasant to contemplate. ‘Two hours|/of the force took away all hopes of escape. Five days had passed since they 
of this work took us at last into a kind of amphitheatre of black granite rock,|/had received their usual supplies, and there was only a piece of bread remain- 
at the base of which we stood among a chaos of fragments, some of which, mat-| ing, and no water. Death, however, was equally certain whether they surren- 
ted with moss, or in parts overgrown with bushes and bra:bles, seemed to have’ dered or not. Their position was impregnable ; and they took a common oath 
lain there ever since the creation ; while others, from their fresh and spliritered! to hold out to the last, and prepared to endure the silent progress of hungerand 
angles, had evidently rolled over from above at no remote date. Directly in ‘thirst with that tenacity of passive sufferance characteristic of a southern peo- 
front, the Fiumetta (so called) streained in one clear pitch of two hundred feet! ple The small piece of bread—about eight ounces—which remained was di- 
at least, sending up a volume of spray, which the wind showered over us, and! | vided into four equal parts, and served them fora meal the first day. A second, 
beyond. It was close to this fall that we were to look for the cavern. At this,'a third, and a fourth day were passed in quiet endurance. By the end of the 
distance of time I have no clear recollection of the exact position in which it! |fourth they had devoured their shoes, belts, and everything which could prolong 
was placed with respect to the surrounding rocks, or of the path by which I at-||life. But their hunger was nothing to the riging of their thirst. Not a drep 
tained it ; but I recollect very vividly the uncomfortable sensations with which,| of rain had fallen; the sky remained a cloudless blue ; and, as the climax to 
on my foot slipping in one perilous stride, I found myself suspended between! their suffering, they could hear, almost underneath their feet, the rushing of the 
heaven and earth by the bough of a wild olive tree growing in the face of the! stream, without a possibility of reaching it. They had not been without hopes 
precipice. ‘This I clutched just in time to save myself, and with infinite joy||of deliverance by assistance from without; but though the peasantry carried 
swung my body, safe and sound, past all danger of slipping, upon a ledge of rock! their sympathy so far as to offer up prayers for them in the churches, their spirits 
hot more than three feet in breadth, facing an oven-shaped hole, which was the|'were too much broken to offer actual resistance to the authorities. 
portal of the cavern that had given me so much trouble to visit. On the fourth evening, Pasquale. the youngest, proposed to surrender, sinee 
The cavern of the four banditti is so called from its having been the strong-) nothing could be equal to what they actually suffered. But Franceseo re- 
hold of four famous outlaws, who were enabled by it to escape destruction from} ‘fused. «1 am very sure,” he said, “that I shall die myself, as my hand has 
the Genoese in a manner sufficiently remarkable. As we rested on the rock, | brought this on us; but you may still escape ; and if not, better we die as we 
before entering the cave, it was impossible not to admire the fitness of the place}|have lived, together, than give a triumph to our enemies.” ; 
for the story connected with it. From here, we could look for miles over the It seemed as if hiswords were prophetical. The next morning a grey mist 
valley of the Fiumetta, and the dim lines of the plain by which we had traversed! 'was on the sky, heavy clouds were sweeping along the lower range of ‘the hills, 
in the morning. ' Bastia itself lay out of sight under the shoulder of the hills s|jand the lightning was very frequent, broad, and deeply-tinged with blue. At 
but the sails of the various vessels approaching or leaving its port were distinet-| length, in the afternoon, the storm burst upon the encampment, ‘which lay com- 
ly visible, like specks on the horizon. ‘The entrance of the cavern was so nar-| |pletely exposed to its fury. ‘The Fiumetta, which, from the protracted drought, 
Tow as to be invisible from below : but after creeping some yards through a kind! had searcely run on the preceding day, came down in a wall Of water, which 
of passage, “like a fox earth, which reminded me painfully of the description||soon boiled up over its narrow sides, and cut off the Corsicans on the hither 
in Gtiy Manneting of a similar place, it rose into a large open vault, as high as|/side from the Genoese beyond. The tents were blown down; the rain had put 
that of a cathedral, and running back a great way into the rock at the same! |out the watch-fires ; and as the night came on without a star in the heavens, 


height. A dusky light streamed from above through some crevice in the rock,|/each group remained crouched wen at its post, dreading to stir in the abso- 
to give us a vague idea of its extent, without showing any visible lute ess, To the brothers 


storm and the darkness seemed a direct in- 
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terposition of Providence in their favour, which nerved them to make a des |water—and is that Venice*t ‘But,’ says my friend, ‘if you would have Venice, 
perate effort to escape. The descent to the base of the precipice was one hun-|/seek it in Turner's pictures! True, I may seek it, but shall I findit' Venice 
dred and sixty feet in depth, and nearly perpendicular. By cutting into strips||is like a dream ;—but this dream upon the canvas, do you call this Venice ? 
all that remained of their garments, and tying them together, a line was formed.|/ The exquisite precision of form, the wondrous “beauty of detail, the clear, deli- 
which barely reached half-way down, and the chance was slight of finding the||cate lines of the flying perspective—so sharp and defined in the midst of a flood 
1 The same darkness, however, which| of brightness—where are they? Canaletti gives us the forms without the co. 
made it perilous to them, veiled them from their eneimies ; and if the rock hadj/lour or light. ‘Turner, the colour and light without the forms. But if you 
fallen, it would not have been heard amid the roaring of the torrent and the || would take into your soul the very soul and inward life and spirit of Venice— 
storm combined. ‘They made the attempt, and Pasquale and Dominico reached||breathe the same air—go to Titian; there is more of Venice im his ‘ Cornaro 
the bottom in safety. Francesco was last, and had achieved two-thirds of the! Family,’ or his ‘ Pesaro Madonna,’ than in al! the Canalettis in the corridor at 
descent, when Salvator, the third, who was immediately beneath him, feeling||Windsor. Beautiful they are, I must needs say it; but when I think of en. 
his own footing give way, threw up his arms, and caught with the strength of||chanting Venice, the most beautiful are to me like prose translations of poetry, 
despair at the stone on which Francesco was standing ; it loosened beneath||—petrifactions, materialities : ‘We start, for life 1s wanting there!’ I know 
the double strain, and a sudden rush through the air told the brothers their) not how it is, but certainly things that would elsewhere displease, delight us at 
fate. \Venice. It has been said, for instance, ‘ put down the church of St. Mark any- 
«And did the others escape after ali?” I asked, as simultaneously with the||where but in the Piazza, it is barbarous :’ here, where east and west have met 
end of his story we paced into Bastia. to blend together, it is glorious. And again, with regard to the sepulchral eff- 

“ They escaped, excellenza, to Napoli, where Pasquale died. Dominico was|'gies in our churches—I have always been of-Mr. Westmacott’s principles and 
my mother’s uncle, excellenza—a famous bandit! Such an eye, such a shot !||party ; always on the side of those who denounce the intrusion of monuments 
nomo bellissimo ! who never robbed less than twenty crowns, or missed confes-||of human pride insolently paraded in God's temple; and surely cavaliers on 
sion at Easter in his life !” |prancing horses in a church should seem the very acme of such irreverence and 
impropriety in taste ; but here the impression is far different. O those awful, 


proper footing during the remaining half. 


| 
" \grim, mounted warriors and doges, high over our heads against the walls of the 
NEW WORK BY MRS. JAMESON. ‘San Giovanni e Paolo and the Frari!—man and horse in panoply of state. colos- 
Memoirs and Essays, Illustrative of Art, Literature, and Social Morals.—By sal, life-like—suspended, as it were, so far above us, that we cannot conceive 
Mrs. Jameson.—Bentley. lhow they came there, or are kept there, by human means alone. It seems as 


There is so much of thought and fancy and feeling in the new portions of||though they had been lifted up and fixed on their airy pedestals as by a spell. 
this volume that we shall let it speak for itself ; with merely an occasional word] /At whatever hour I visited those churches, and that was almost daily, whether 
or two of commentary or question. One general remark, however, must be}/at morn, or noon, or in the deepening twilight, still did those marvellous effigies 
made ;—that, in assembling scattered Essays on Art, Literature, and Social|!—man and steed, and trampled Turk; or mitred doge, upright and stiff in his 
Morals, Mrs. Jameson shows that she not merely understands the spirit of her! saddle—fix me as if fascinated ; and still I looked up at them, wondering every 
own times, but looks with a wide and courageous view upon the future. It is|/day with a new wonder, and scarce repressing the startled exclamation, ‘ Good 
impossible but that the three interests must, year after year, become more and//heavens! how came they there!’ And not to forget the great wonder of mo- 
more closely connected. The time of fusion may—nay, possibly, must—be||dern times,—I hear people talking of a railway across the Lagune, as if it were 
one of mediocrity in production ; but, when once the union is established, we}|to unpoetise Venice ; as if this new approach were a malignant invention to 
cannot but be assured that the world will see greater things than have yet been||bring the syren of the Adriatic into the ‘dull catalogue of common things ;’ 
accomplished. So much for the general significance and completeness of this! /and they call on me to join the outery, to echo sentimental denunciations, quoted 
miscellany. Let us see, now, how gracefully its writer can prelude in behalf|/out of Murray’s Hand-book - but I cannot—I have no sympathy with them. To 
of the manner of its execution :— |!me, that tremendous bridge, spanning the sea, only adds to the wonderful one 

“There was once a Spanish Lady, a certain Donna Maria d’Escobar, living at) wonder more ;—to great sources of thought one yet greater. Those persons, 
Lima, who had a few grains of wheat, which she had brought from Estramadu-|/methinks, must be strangely prosaic au fond who can see poetry in a Gothic pin- 
ra. She planted them in her garden. and of the slender harvest she distributed) nacle, or a crumbling temple, or a gladiator’s circus, and in this gigantic cause- 
to others, until that which had been counted in grains was counted in sheaves ;|' way and its seventy-five arches, traversed with fiery speed by dragons, brazen- 
and that which had been counted in sheaves was counted in fields; and thence||winged, to which neither alp nor ocean can oppose a barrier—nothing but a 
came all the corn which is now found in Peru. ‘This anecdote—it is told, I/\commonplace. I must say I pity them. J see a future fraught with hopes for 
think, by Southey—made a strong impression on my fancy many years ago, and|| Venice :— 
it recurs to me often when I feel discouraged at the slow dissemination of the}! in as ’ . 
most precious, the most obvious truths. The hope that one so powerless as|| Twining memories of old time 

o With new virtues more sublime !” 


myself could ever assist in popularising any great truth, or help to convert the|} 
unfamiliar, the unpalatable, into the common food of daily life, that has seemed||_ Mrs. Jameson has touched Titian only rightly, in pointing out the local colour 


like vanity ;—but then I have thought ‘no, that word “vanity” shall not|{of his works. The spirit of his home is there : of his birth-place also. Who, 
frighten me.’ Wisely said the famous Thinker of old. that ‘ there is oftentimes||that is familiar with the Trevisan, has not stopped one hundred times under the 
as great vanity in retiring and withdrawing men’s conceits from the world as in| shade of some chesnut tree, or overlooking one of its deep-castled valleys with 
publishing them ;’ and extreme vanity does sometimes borrow the garb of an|/the intense blue hills in the horizon,—to recall some background in the pictures 
ultra-modesty. When I see people haunted by the idea of self, afraid to speak| {of Him of Cadore? We make room for another extract :— 
lest they should not be listened to; spreading their hands before their faces, lest}! « After a pilgrimage through the churches and palaces of Venice, after look- 
they meet the reflection of it in every other face—as if the wide world were tolling, every day, with ever new delight, on the ‘ Presentation in the Temple,’ 
them op a French drawing-room, panelled with looking-glasses ; always fussily|/and the ‘ Assumption,’ in the Accademia, we had resolved to close our sojourn 
putting this obtrusive self behind them, or dragging over it a scanty drapery of |hy a visit of homage to the house in which the great old master dwelt for fifty 
consciousness—miscalled modesty ; always on the defence against compliment,||years (the half of his long life), and lived and loved, and laughed and quaffed, 
or mistaking sympathy for compliment, which is as great an error, and a far more} lwith Aretino and Sansovino, and Bembo and Bernardo Tasso; and feasted 
vulgar error than that of mistaking flattery for sympathy ; when I have seen! 'starry-eyed Venetian dames, and entertained princes, and made beauty immor- 
this ~and how often have I seen it allied with power and talent !—I have been! 'ta], and then—died—O, such a death! a death which should seem, in its horror 
inclined to attribute it to immaturity of character—to a sort of childishness; or!/and jts loathsomeness, to have summed up the bitterness of a life-long sorrow 
to what is worse, a want of innate integrity and simplicity. * * We live in'|in a few short hours! It was not in the Barberigo Palace that Titian dwelt, 
a season of fermentation, which some deprecate as change—others hail as pro-|/nor did he, as has been supposed, work or die there. His residence, previous to 
gress ; but those who venture as they walk on their path through life to scatter| ‘his first famous visit to Bologna, was in a close and crowded part of Venice, in 
a few seeds by the way-side in faith and in charity, may, at least, cherish a hope||:he Calli Gallipoli, near San Toma; in the same neighbourhood Giorgione had 
that, instead of being trampled down or withered up, or choked among thorns,||-esided, but in an open space, in front of the church of San Silvestro. The lo- 
they will have a chance of life at least, and of bringing forth fruit, little or much,}'cality pointed out as Titian’s residence is very much the same as it must have 
in due season: for the earth, even by the way-sides of common life, is no longer! |heen in the sixteenth century ; for Venice has not changed since then in expan- 
dry and barren and stony hard, but green with promise—grateful for culture ;—| |<jon, though it has seen many other changes ; has increased in magnificence— 
and we are at length beginning to feel that all the blood and tears by which it!/has drooped in decay. In this alley—for such it was and is—he lived for many 
has been silently watered have not been shed in vain.” years a frugal as well as a laborions life ; his only certain resource®being his 
We have here Mrs. Jameson’s papers on Washington Allston, and the Xan- [pension as state painter, in which office he succeeded his master, Gian Bellini. 
thian Marbles ; an admirable essay on “* Woman’s Mission and Woman’s Posi-|| When riches flowed in with royal patronage, he removed his atelier to a more 
tion,” another on “ Mothers and Governesses.” Here, too, is a sort of eloge, |spacious residence, in a distant beautiful quarter of the city ; and, without en- 
written to accompany Mr. John Hayter’s drawings of the last of the Kembles||tering into any extravagance, he proved that he knew how to spend money, as 
—an eloge of the woman rather than a criticism of the artist ; enthusiastic, as,|/well as how to earn money, to his own honour and the delight of others. It is 
coming from a woman, it should be,—and, though vague in its musical distinc-||curious that a house so rich in associations, and, as one should suppose, so dear 
tions, full of hearty admiration and genial, graceful feeling. But the paper|/to Venice, should, even now, be left obscure, half-ruined, well-nigh forgotten, 
which should be the most popular is, “The House of Titian,”’—which opens||after being, for two centuries, unknown, unthought of. It was with some diffi- 
This, as any one who knows the city will bear witness, is ‘ Venice||culty we found it. The direction given to us was, ‘ Nella contrada di S. Can- 
No Englishwoman has so thoroughly caught the rich and picturesque} |ciano, in Luogo appellato Biri-grande, nel campo Rotto, sopra la palude o Canale 
Mrs. Jameson will take it as no dispraise to||ch’e im faccia all’ isola di Murano dove ora stanno innalzate le Fondamenta 
\|muove :’ minute enough one would think: but even our gondolier, one of the 
tian pictures have a charm not owned by auy other French picturesque writing] |most intelligent of his class, was here at fault. We went up and down all man- 
in our acquaintance :— ner of canals, and wandered along the Fondamenta Nuove, a beautiful quay or 
“It is this all-pervading presence of light, and this suffusion of rich colour||terrace, built of solid stone, and running along the northern shore of this part of 
lowing through the deepest shadows, which make the very life and soul of||the city. Here we lingered about, so intoxicated with the beauty of the scene, 
Venice ; but not all who have dwelt in Venice, and breathed her air and lived in| |and the view over the open Lagune, specked with gondolas gliding to and fro, 
her life, have felt their influences ; it is the want of them which renders so many||animated by the evening sunshine, and a breeze which blew the spray in our 
of Canaletti’s pictures false and unsatisfactory —to me at least. All the time J|/faces, that every now and then we forgot our purpose, only. however, to resume 
was at Venice I was in a rage with Canaletti. {could not come upon a palace,|jour search with fresh enthusiasm ; diving into the narrow allies, which intersect, 
or a church, or a corner of a canal which I had not seen in one or other of his) like an intricate net-work, the spaces between the canals; and penetrating into 
ictures. At every moment I was reminded of him. But how has he painted) |strange nooks and labyrinths, which those who have not seen, do not know some 
enice? Just as we have the face of a beloved friend re-produced by the da- lof the most peculiar and picturesque aspects of Venice. We were now in San 
guerreotype, or by some bad conscientious painter—some fellow who gives us||Canc‘ano, near the church of the Gesuiti, and knew we must be close upon the 
eyes, nose, and mouth by measure of compass, and leaves out all sentiment, all |spot iadicated ; but still it se emed to elude us, At length a young girl, looking 
countenance ; we cannot deny the identity, and we cannot endure it. Where, jout of a dilapidated, unglazed window, herself like a Titian portrait set in an 
in Canaletti are the glowing evening skies—the transparent gleaming waters— | jold frame—so fresh—-so young—so mellow cheeked—with the redundant tresses, 
the bright green of the vine-shaduwed Traghetto—the freshness and the glory||and full dark eyes alla Veneziana, after Goering down archly on the perplexed 
—the dreamy, aerial, fantastic spleudcur of this city of the sea! Look at one||strangers, volunteered a dwection to the Casa di Tiziano, in the Campo Rotto; 


of his pictures—all is real, opaque, solid, stony, formal ;—even his skies and||for she seemed to guess, or had overheard our purpose. We hesitated, not 
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and fantastic spirit of the place. 
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inowing how far we might trust this extemporaneous benevolence. The neigh- 
pourhood had no very good reputation in ‘Titian’s time ; and, as it occurred to} 
me, had much the appearance of being still inhabited by persons delle | 
illo il tacere. But one of my companions, gallantly swearing that such eyes), 
eld not play us false, insisted on following the instruction given; and he was||inheritance must be expressly stated in the instrument, and must be sustaina- 
right. After threading a few more of these close narrow passages, we came/|ble by proof; otherwise the act is null and vould.” 

npon the place and edifice we sought. ‘That part of it looking into the Campo) | « Does the law require that ?” 

Rotto is a low wine-house, dignified by the title of the * T'rattaria di Tiziano ;'|| «It does.” 

ind under its vine-shadowed porch sat several men and women regaling. The “In the devil’s name, then, write—I disinherit my son Ludwig, because he 
other side, still looking into a little garden (even the very ‘dilettevole giardino| |has practised against my life.” 

de Messer Tiziano’), is portioned out to various inhabitants: on the exterior) I was mute for a moment with surprise and horror, and could only gaze 


wall some indications of the fresco paintings which once adorned it are still Vir} blankly on the old man 
sible. A laughing, rvffianly, half-tipsy gondolier, with his black cap stuck ro-|| « And this accusation,” said J at length, “is true 
|| That's my affair. Let Ludwig Sturmgang contest the truth of it, if he has 


quishly on one side, and a countenance which spoke him ready for any mischief, 
nsisted on being our cicerone ; and an old shoemaker, or tailor, I forget which, ||the courage. ‘The proofs will not die with me.” 
did the honours with sober civility. We entered by a little gate leading into|| ‘‘'‘The proofs! Let me remind you, Captain Sturmgang, that in a matter so 
the garden, and up a flight of stone steps to an antique porch, overshadowed by| improbable in itself proof should be of no common cogency.” 
. vine, which had but lately yielded its harvest of purple grapes, and now hung!| “J have proof sufficient — proof conclusive—proof that would satisfy any jury 
round the broken pillars and balustrades, in long, wild, neglected festoons. From||in Europe.” 
this entrance another flight of stone steps led up to the principal apartments, di-||  ‘* May I ask how long ago it is that your son committed this great crime !” 
spidated, dirty, scantily furnished. ‘The room which had once been the chief} «Three years ago.” 
saloon and Titian’s atelier must have been spacious and magnificent, capable of|| «1! wish, Captain Sturmgang, you would reconsider this matter. In the space 
ontaining very large-sized pictures,—the canvas, for instance, of the ‘ Last|\of time you mention, what changes may have taken place in the character of 
Supper,’ painted for Philip II. We found it now portioned off, by wooden par-|\your son. Will you not try what he is now, before you punish him for what 
titions, into various small tenements ; still one portion of it remained, in size|/he was then? Come, my dear sir, we have all of us need of forgiveness, and I 
ind loftiness, oddly contrasted with the squalid appearance of the inmates.||do trust you will not carry your resentment against your son into another 
\bout forty years ago there was seen, on a compartment of the ceiling, a beau-| world.” 
tifal group of dancing Cupids. One of the lodgers, a certain Messer Francesco|| “The learned assessor,” interrupted the sub-rector in his grating voice, the 
Breve, seized with a sudden fit of cleanliness, whitewashed it over; but, being|/|driest that ever fell upon mortal ear «‘seems inclined to dabble in our craft, 
nade aware of his mistake, he tore it down, and attempted to cleanse off the|jand to preach instead of minding his protocols.” 
halk, for the purpose of selling it. What became of the maltreated relic is|) I looked at the man with astonishment. A sneer that I could not help think- 
not known ;—into such hands had the dwelling of Titian descended! ‘The lit-| ing mfernal, wreathed his thin lips, and his grey eyes looked hemlock at me 
tle neglected garden, which once sloped down to the shore, and commanded al |from under their shaggy and overhanging brows. Behind him stood his nephew, 
view over the Lagune to Murano, was now shut in by high buildings, intercept-||with cheeks white as paper, and drops of sweat standing visibly on his fore- 
ag all prospect but of the sky, and looked strangely desolate. ‘The impression| head. 
eft by the whole scene was most melancholy, and no associations with the past,|| “Sir,” said I, addressing the clergyman with looks, I believe, expressive of 
—no images of beauty and of glory,—came between us and the intrusive vul-|'all the indignation I felt, « I know, if you do not, what belongs to my office. [ 
garity of the present.” am ignorant neither of its rights nor of its duties; and, to make you acquainted 
Nothing can be more true in tone than this. It has held us with something} | with one of the former, of which you are, perhaps, not aware—let me inform 
{ the fascination of the place it represents. Why should not Mrs. Jameson||you that I am empowered to direct the removal of persons who thrust them. 
give us “ Travels in the Footsteps of the Painters,”—and by so doing add yet|'selves, uncalled, into the business I am engaged in Should you think proper 


mother to her many services to the cause of Art, Literature, and Social Mo-|(a second time to interrupt me, I shall exercise this right, and insist on your 
|| quitting the room. You will be good enough to bear that in mind.” 


The sub-réctor replied to this threat only by a glance, which would have 


|| promises his—the father’s—honour, has corporeally maltreated or assaulted 
ihim, has practised against his life, has— 
| “Quiteenough! I have legal grounds, and I disinherit him as I have said.” 


« But I must further inform you,” proceeded I, “that the grounds of dis- 


‘made a believer in the * evil eye” go home and take to his bed. The stepson 

THE STEPSON. ''could not control his agitation ; he trembled from head to foot, and pi to 
grow positively sick with terror. ‘These two persons made a singularly unpleas- 
ant impression on me, and [ only wished that the uncle had indulged in another 
The old captain 


rkoM THE PAPERS OF G. G., SOMETIME SENIOR ASSESSOR OF THE PROVINCIAL 
COURT OF CIVIL AND CRIMINAL JUSTICES IN ZELL. 

About half a mile from Zell, in a solitary house which is now uninhabited, lived,| effusion of bile, to give me an excuse for getting rid of him 
sme twelve years ago, on his half-pay, and the interest of a reasonable amount| fidgeted — pion | na ne portended a storm ; however, he put con- 
{ prize-money, aretired naval officer, named (or who shall here be named) Straint on himself, and said coldly— 

Surmgang. He was an austere and ragged-tempered man, despotic, it ste « [ beg that what I have dictated to the clerk of the court may now be write 
aid, in his house as he had been on the deck of his ship, and therefore instinc-| *€?- I disinherit my son, Ludwig Sturmgang, because of his having practised 
vely averse to coming into contact with general society. In fact, he visited||4ganst my life.” 

ody, and the only visits he was known to receive were those of the Pastor|| “a 18 a . said I, with equal coldness. 

Walding, sub-rector of the high-school in Zell, the brother of his deceased | e proceeded— 

xcond wife, and a man elses renade character and chilling manners were the “T appoint my stepson, Christian Schein, here present, my sole heir, and 
erfect counterpart of his own. Captain Sturmgang’s domestic establishment bequeath to him all the property, real and personal, which I shall die possess- 
sosisted of two females—a youngish house-keeper and an oldish maid; in ad-| ed of.” 

iiion to whom his house possessed one other inmate, in the person of Christian|| ‘The uncle and nephew exchanged a rapid glance. The young man’s eyes 
Schein, the son of his second wife by a former marriage. The old officer had blazed with triumph, and the blood, which had forsaken his very lips, flowed 
timselfhad no children by the mother of this young man ; but his first wife had) |!" @ full tide “nw to am and brow 

tome him a son, who, singular to tell, was now a shopkeeper in Zell, and sup-| The invalid proceeded— 

ported himself, with his young wife and two children, in a struggling way, by) “ To my housekeeper, Theresa Frohberg, I bequeath thirty louis dor, and 
he meagre profits of a retail business. jto my maid Margareta Reuter the bed in which I shall die, with all its appur- 

It was generally known that the two Sturmgangs, the elder and the young-|| tenances. 

«, lived on a footing of great mutual exasperation, and the ground of this was | After some other unimportant dispositions, he said he had nothing more to 
telieved to be a lawsuit in which they had been engaged some years before,| add. The clerk jumped up to call for a light to seal the instrument, and open- 
ud in which the son had cast his father, with costs. Since that time, they had| ed the door hastily, when a loud scream was heard from the antechamber : the 
neither seen nor communicated with each other; more than one attempt, on| | Demoiselle Frohberg’s ear had, it seems, been rather near the keyhole, and the 
the part of common friends, to bring about a reconciliation, had been repulsed door and her head had come into somewhat ungentle contact. ‘The captain was 

v both parties witha degree of violence that seemed greatly disproportioned to furious at this discovery, and it required the intercessions both of his stepson and 
the the and the elder Sturmgang had at length) him from adding a postscript to his will, revoking the 
peremptorily forbid all mention of his son's name in his presence, which, of !¢gacy bestowed on the fair inquisitive. 
course, had precluded any further attempt of the kind. : ‘ ’ “|| "The testament was signed and sealed, the captain invited us to lunch, but we 
Matters were in this state when an application was made, on the part of Ca |\declined, and retarned to Zell, in no cheerful mood. As for me, I could not 
tan Stur: to the Provincial Court, praying that a pe Rupee. « aa ht hel get the events of the morning out of my head : I had read stories by the dozen, 
pointed, to wit him at his house of Dornfeld, to take cognizance of Sy ao in which one brother juggled the other out of his inheritance by diabolical ma- 
mentary dispositions, as his health did not permit him to come to Zell, for the ichinations , I had seen plays, in which similar treason furnished the materials 
purpose. ‘This aemacto was placed in my hands, and I went out to Dornfela| °f the plot. Schiller’s Franz Moor and this Christian Schein were blended by 
le following day, accompanied by a junior assessor and the clerk of the court.|| CUiUs association of ideas in my thoughts. Who knows, thought I, what 

I found the was this hai i devilry may be here at work? The reverend sub-rector seemed to me quite 
his feet and legs env + ~ ing im an arm-chalr,| capable of playing the Mephistophiles of the drama, and the eves-dropping 
sive tine his housekeeper—a comely person, though not in the first bloom of youth—might 
an were with him atte ae a is brother-im-|/61) the part of one of his ministering fallen angels. 1 determined to look fare 

We proceeded at once to business : the preamble of the test d poe tine the wustter. 
pin the and called en Ca hie i | My first step was to get information respecting the person and circumstances 

“Well.” he. write, in the ~ deine “Lod jjof Ludwig Sturmgang, and all that I heard told in his favour: he was known 
Stu t in Zell. fo vhich I ms the town for an upright, industrious, and well conducted man, but had, it 
hem » Hor reasons which need not mention : KAOWS!iseemed, inherited the fiery, impetuous temper of his father. He was in his 

“It is 4 .,,||twenty-seventh year, and was the father of two children—a boy of eighteen 
be law to yee lmonths and an infant in the cradle : his wife was described to me as a good and 
which the law valid id out bie igentle creature, devoted to her husband and her little ones : his business was 
vill, on appli wes mind, and his) flourishing ; he was able to live by it, but in a very straitened way. 
you have set ald that My next step was to go to him, to see what light he could or would afford me 
ttled witho to y not be}!on the affair. I found him in his shop, and requested to be permitted to speak 
does not th the law) afew words with him in private. ‘Telling his shop-boy to attend to the busi- 

“H . oe 1 Pan prececemg you meditate ness, he led me into his sitting-parlour, which looked very orderly and neat. An 
* —} and what grounds docs the law admit as sufficient for such ajjopen door gave me a momentary glimpse into the bed-room, where I discovered 
aa : ; ; the young wife, her foot rocking the cradle, her fingers occupied in needlework. 
wi ® enumerate them all would exhaust your patience, if not my own; but|| Sturmgang closed the door and begged me to sit down. 
oe a few, and you will see how little likely is it that any among themj| «I don’t know,” said I, “ whether | have to tell you who I am ?” 
hs f apply to the present case. For instance, then, when a son has accused|/ « Oh! no, Mr. Assessor,” cried he, “ I know you very well. I have stood 

‘ather of an offence against the state, has treated him in a way that com |/before now asa plaintiff at your green table.” 
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‘ He seemed pleased at this, went out of the room, and presently I heard an aw-|| ‘* Stuff and nonsense ! 
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« T will tell you, without preface, Mr. Sturmgang, what brings me here. 1/| «« My son has been with you?” 
have got, without my seeking it, a peep into your family secrets. || No,” replied I, ««1 went to his house yesterday.” 


«I know : you have been with my father about his will. Ay, ay, 1 have|| “Humph. What for!” 
been expecting that ; I was prepared for it, quite.” | For the same purpose for which I came to you to day—to prepare him for 

«« You know the tenor of the will ?” a reconciliation.” 

“ T can guess it.” “Oh ho! my good sir, we have not got quite so far yet. Allow me to say, 

«« Mr. Sturmgang, I have a great desire to reconcile you with you father” | once for all, that you will do me a pleasure by speaking no more on this sub. 

« That is impossible, Mr. Assessor ; that is out of the question. After what} ject.” ' 
has passed between us, I will never stretch out the had of reconciliation, nor| _“Thope to do you, not perhaps a pleasure, but, as I said before, a great ser. 
would he accept it if I did. When I say,” added he, ‘I will never stretch out|/vice, Captain Sturmgang, by not complying with your wish.” 
the hand, I mean unless ee He was going to interrupt me, but I spoke on without pausing. 

« Well unless ?” “T am already half initiated into the secrets of your family, and | 

“Unless he acknowledge the wrong he has done me, and ask my forgiveness.”| beg you to hear the dispassionate word of a dispassionate man—a man whose 

“The father ask forgiveness of the son! And do you, then, feel yourself so| position renders him impartial. You are old, my dear sir, and you are alone ; 
free from all blame? Have you contributed nothing to the rise or the increase, you have a son, and yet you are alone. Why should this be? Nay, hear me, 

*« Who says I hate my father? God forbic were so abandoned ! ut I| natural than enmity between parent and child. epend upon it, nature will re- 
don’t love him: how could I, when he never loved me? And to humble myself, venge herself—is revenging herself en you both for this seemed wae her. You 
before him, when I am the injured party! To own myself in the wrong, when|/are and will be, both sufferers, more deeply than you perhaps think Let what 
Iam not! And that for money! I would beg first—I would starve first.” _| will have taken place, no offence of a child can be somonstrous as to justify the 

« Well then, Mr. Starmgang, do you not believe that your father would speak} parent in perpetual resentment.” 
exactly as you do!—that he too would ery, ‘What, humble myself where 1 “Tt won't do, sir; it won't do. My son and I are done with each other. A 
have been injured —own myself wrong where I am right! Where a quarrel is,| child that attemps his father’s life, sir, has no forgiveness to hope for.” 
my dear sir, there are two parties, and the cases are rare indeed in which the}; “ Not if he reform—if he repent ” 
blame lies entirely on one side. But—suppose the present to be one of those}; ‘I would not give much for a repentance that comes only when the attempt 
rare cases—what does it come to! A father has offended his son; is it too|!has failed, when the tables are turned, and the assassin finds himself at the 
much to ask the son to forgive his father!” |\mercy of his intended victim. If he repents—which is likely enough, it is not 

“T would forgive with all my heart, if—in fact, let him take the first step,| of having meant to kill me, but of having gone about it in such a lubberly way. 
and there is no one readier for a reconciliation than I.” | He repents, sir, of having left it in my pewer to disinherit him.” 

“If you and he were brothers. I should have no ground to urge you further,|) “Fie, Captain Sturmgang! These are thoughtsunworthy ofa father. Your 
but you are the child, he the parent, and I must press it on you, my dear Sturm-/ son is not to have your property—well, he submits to the loss. But is that a 
gang, I must indeed, to be yourself the first to make overtures of peace.” | reason tliat he should have your curse? It is not what you withhold from him 

Never! I have been too deeply offended, wounded, outraged, and without| that he complains of, but what you bequeath him; and I tell you in the name 
provocation—yes, I will say it—without provocation on my part. Sir he has) of God and humanity that you must revoke your curse : that horrible word must 
cursed me! Do you feel the weight of that word? I see you do. Love !),not continue to the hour of death, to ring in the ear of your son” 
reconciliation ! peace !—what is the meaning of such phrases between people! “Mv curse ! bequeath him my curse! What's all that? I know of no curse.” 
whom the bottomless gulf of—a curse—divides ?” “Have you not cursed your son! He told me you had.” 

The young man was silent for some moments, and then resumed with more|| “Is that possible! Cursed him -—I don’t believe it. When I break out in 
| fury he and there something I don’t mean. No, no, I don't 

«« And you don’t know my father, Mr. Assessor: he is a far more positive|,curse him—God forbid. 

hi y ’ paid | Y ak he t St o M It ll sh 
man than you suppose, and as violent as he is positive. Even if I could bring}! ou make me very happy, Captain Sturmgang. ay I tell your son what 
myself to make the first advance, he would reject it, and the breach would only! you say '” 
be widened—though wider it could hardly be.” || *Noneed, sir—no need. I send him no message ; I want no communica- 

‘* Well,” said I, “‘ suppose I made the attempt with him, as I have done with||tion with him, and I beg I may now hear no more of him.” 
you, and he were to speak just as you have done—were he to say, ‘ Iwill not take}| “ Very well. It is then your determination that he shall live and die in the 
the first step, but I will not repulse my son if he takes it, what would you do! |belief that his father’s curse lies upon him.” 
then?” || The devil! No, it isn’t. I told youT didn’t curse him’ 

Sturmgang wavered—he seemed to struggle with himself; at last he said— * You told me. Well, then, tell hzm so.” 

*«T would take the step, if I had reason to believe it would not be taken in *Him! IJtell him! My good sir, you forget that you talk to an old offi- 


vain.” cer, who would rather blow himself and the enemy up together than strike his 
You would go to your father !” colours.” 
«T would.” « Ay, but you are not blowing up yourself and your son together. You are 
« You would ask him to—forgive and forget !”” blowing him up alone. You are wilfully leaving him under the false impression 
«+ Yes.” ||that he has your curse.” 


I shook him heartily by the hand, and declared my determination tomake the) ‘ Confound it! I can’t bandy words with you. I amno match for a lawyer 
attempt upon his father without delay. : j un talk. ‘There! tell him, then for aught I care ; and now, no more about it or 
The same day, in the afternoon, I went out to Dornfeld, prayingon the way) |him, I beg of you.” 
that I might find the old sailor alone, for I confess that I trembled at the thought}, ‘A thousand thanks, my dear sir ; but one moment more I must beg you to 
that the stepson with his cattish sleekness, or the sub-rector, with his bearish| hear me patiently. You will net forgive your son his offence against you '” 
roughness, might bar my access to him. Neither of these monsters, however,|; ‘ No.” 
uarded the way, and the entrance to the enchanted castle lay free to my tread.|| ‘Never! Not even on your death bed '—not even on his?” 
por nobody either in the court or the hall ; the house door stood open, and]|| ‘Come, come, we're not on our death-beds, he or I, nor likely to be so soon 


was obliged to walk in unannounced. ||I hope.” it 
Proceeding to the room in which I had found the captain on a former oceasion,|; ‘ Did you think so a fortnight ago, when you were making your will! But | 
I knocked at the door, and was answered by a ‘come in,’ that made me jump.) crave an answer tomy question. Will you not forgive him even on your death- 


‘The old gentleman had certainly been dreaming of a sea fight, and spoke as if| bed, or on his, should he be the first to die 7” 
he had had broadsides toout-thunder. As I entered, he rose from his arm chair,|| “Humph! Well, perhaps 1 might—I thinkI would. Yes, 1 will forgive 
in,which, no doubt, he had been enjoying an after-dinner nap, and asked me in an him on my death-bed.” 
angry growl, as he jerked off his night cap, what I wanted, and why I had not}} ‘Good. How long will you live!” 
sent up my name. Before I could reply, however, he had got better awake, “ Howcan I tell!” 
recognized me, became more civil, and begged me to take a seat. Without|, “Not easily, I confess. Well, then, suppose you were to die next week— 
ceremony I told him that, having been obliged to decline the lunch he had of-|/suppose you were to die to-morrow! Or, what security have you that a stroke 
fered me a few days before, 1 was now come to drink a cup of coffee with him.|jof apoplexy may not end your life this day—this hour *” 

ful bellowing through the house, now in the hall, how in the garret,now in the|} “Notatall. You are near your ‘ threescore-and-ten.’ You are, perhaps, 
cellar. After seme time he came back in a sea passion, imprecating every mis-||very near your death. Don’t lose the precious moments. Do, to-day, what in 
chance that can befal a ship on the housekeeper and on his stepson, neither of}|a few days will no longer be in your power. Show mercy whilst you have 
whom were to be found ; the maid, he said, had got leave to go to church, anc) |time, lest you should find none when you need it.” 
so he was not ale to give me a cup of coffee. || By ! I was not so hard pressed by the English frigate in the North 

I assured him that it way not of the slightest consequence, and expressed my| Sea !” . 
pleasure at finding his health so much improved. In fact, he had recruited) | ‘« «Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.’ I am sure, Captain 
completely, and walked up and down the room with a vigorous tread. ‘This! Sturmgang, you make that petition every day.” 
room was recognisable at the first glance for the retreat of a seaman. ‘The;| He wavered visibly, grumbled something about having been all his life better 
walls were hung with maps and prints of naval engagements, and a rude draw- lat giving blow for blow than word for word, and said aloud— 
ing of a man-of-war occupikd a conspicuous place, flanked on one side by aj} ‘* Well, I'll talk about it with my brother-in-law.” 
sickle-shaped dirk, and on the other by the triangular gold-laced hat, diminutive}, At the name of Mephistophiles, a chill ran through all my veins. 
and formal, that had distinguished the service in his younger days. |, “He will undo all my work,” thought I; and the image of the smooth step- 

I asked him if that, pointing to the drawing, was the ship he had commanded] |son, associating itself with his, reduced my hopes to a still lower ebb. I was 
—a more politic opening of a conversation was ne ver made. It brought him on||opening my lips, however, for a last attempt, when the door opened, and the 
his favourite theme, and he began to tell me, witk: visible pleasure, of the voy-||latter worthy made his appearance. 
ages he had made in that very corvette, ‘the Dolphin,’ finishing with a grumble;| The old gentleman received him with a broadside of oaths, and asked where 
at having seen men leap over his head, one after another—fellows he would| he had been so long. He answered, with great humility, that he had taken * 
not have trusted with the command of a jolly-boat; that was what made him) |little walk while his father enjoyed his usual afternoon’s nap, not dreaming °! 
retire from the service, and live in that lubberly place on his half-pay. I now)|his being exposed to intrusion. This he said with a side-glance at me. 
inquired after his family, listened patiently tohis somewhat prolix accounts of|} ‘“ Where’s Theresa!” demanded the captain, seghay. “Is she gone 
what I knew before, and took the opportunity to tell him that his son Ludwig! |walk, too?” 
bore an excellect character in the town. | ‘The young man, I thought, coloured alittle ; and it was with some confusion 

He was silent. \that he replied, he had not seen the housekeeper since dinner. 

“T am the more astonished,” continued I, «« when I think of your having dis-||_ “ Look for her,” said old Sturmgang, ‘and tell her to make coffee present 
inherited him. [| will not conceal from you that I have conceived a lively inter-|| ly.” 
est both for you and for him, and, in short, that the motive of my present visit is|}  ‘‘ Not for me, 659% interrupted I, for I had lost all appetite for the stim- 
to do you both a great service.” ulating beverage. “It is almost time I were on my way back to town, I must 


= 


His face darkened, but he still continued silent, pacing up and down the room request you, sir,” I added, addressing Schein, “not to give yourself the trov- 
with a somewhat quickened step ; at last he sard— ble,” 
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He complied readily enough with my request, being, no doubt, glad of an ex-| it length snatched up his pistols, and would certainly have committed an irre- 
cuse to stay in the room, and prevent the continuance of a /efe a tete between |pesabte crime, had not the housekeeper and the maid thrown themselves scream- 
me and his stepfather. I had now an opportunity of observing him with more’ |ing between the two, and forced the young man, confounded and incapable of 
jeisure than at our first meeting. He was dressed in the antique style affected) |resistance, out of the room. At length, out of his father’s presence, he found 
py our students, his hair divided in the middle, and flowing down in long locks | words to ask, “* What have J done! But the only answer of the women was 
on both sides, after the manner of the ancient Teutones, and wore a moustache||to entreat him to leave the house as speedily as possible. At the same time 
and alittle peaked beard. This affectation of the picturesque has always hac hey hurried him to the stable, and Theresa, calling to an out-door servant to 
the eflect of disgusting me, and it strengthened the prejudice, I had already || ead out the young master’s horse without delay, hastened back to the captain, 
conceived against Master Schein. The honied tone in which he spoke, his exag-||in order, as she said, to prevent his following his son, and murdering him in the 
gerated attentions towards his stepfather, the insinuating smile that never dis-| | yard. ; 
appeared from his lips, except when he shot a furtive and sinister glance to-|| Meanw hile, between Margareta and the out-door servant, the horse was got 
wards me—all these added to the unfavourable impression he made on me,||saddled, his master looking on passively, and as one stunned, tll the maid, who 
though I strove to think I was doing him injustice. However, to continue in ‘ried bitterly all the time, with many pravers for his welfare, exhorted him to 
nis neighbourhood was really too much for my nerves, especially when he be- jnount and begone. But he now suddenly recovered his recollection, and pe- 
can to talk of filial duty, gratitude, and the pain it gave him to have even seemec||-emptorily declared that he would not go forth under sach accusations as his fa- 
for a moment to neglect his benefactor and second parent. I had, therefore, jther brought against him, and he would go back and know with what he was 
caught up my hat, and was on the point of taking leave, when Mephistophiles||sharged, and on what grounds. He would have done so, had not Christian Schein 
entered the room. ||}at this moment issued from the house, and. with terror in his looks, cried — 

He looked at me with distended eyes, as if saying inwardly, “« What in the/| “ Brother! Ludwig! for God’s sake nodelay! Your father has pronounced 
devil's name brings you here '” A kind of inclination to defy him, which I could||his malediction upon you, and is at this moment sending orders to the farm-ser- 
not resist, kept me from immediately fulfilling my intention of going ; I did not | vants to drag you through the horse-pond.” 
like to seem driven away by him. With a brief greeting, he passed me by,|| “ Liar!” said Ludwig, “you shall not prevent me from going to my father.” 
went up to his brother-in-law, asked how he was, and began to talk of the “ Believe him,” cried the housekeeper, who followed the stepson out of the 
weather, the roads, and some other equally interesting subjects, taking no fur |} 10use ; « he tells you the truth. Your father has given you his curse, and, if 
ther notice of me I was angry, and the more so, that | felt that was what he |you stay a moment longer, you will experience ignominious treatment.” 
wanted: togive him the completest triumph, I very wisely suffered his rude-|| «I call every thing sacred to witness,” said Christian Schein, “that he was 
ness tomake me rude—“ Captain Sturmgang,” said I, not, | fear, in the calm-'| ziving orders, when [ left his presence, to have you dragged through the horse- 
est tone, “I wish you a good evening ;” and so I walked to the door without be-||»ond, and driven off the grounds with cart-whips.’ 
stowing @ look on either the sub-rector or his hopeful nephew. As I was leav- “He was, indeed,” said ‘Theresa, wringing her hands. «Oh, for pity’s sake 
ing the room, the old gentleman, in a constrained manner, and, as it seemed to |—for your mother’s sake—go at once.” 
me, more for ceremony’s sake than that he really desired it, begged I would Silently Ludwig Sturrngang mounted his horse, and left, without a farewell, 
shortly repeat my visit: hurriedly promising to do so, I withdrew. jahouse endeared to him by no one recollection of happiness. From X. he 

Next day I went again to Ludwig Sturmgang’s; for I was now resolved, jwrote to his father, begging only to know what the crime was by which he had 
sere it but to spite Mephistophiles and his subordinate unclean spirit with the |deserved a father’s malediction, and such abominable outrage as had been 
St. John’s head, not to withdraw from the enterprise of reconciliation. The |:hreatened him. but the letter was returned unopened. Deeply hurt and em- 
young man was glad to see me ; he could not but guess that I had spoken with |bittered against his father, he now put the business of the inheritance into the 
iis father, and his looks expressed impatience to know the result. I began by|/hands of a lawyer. The law was clearly on his side, and he won his suit with 

forming him that he was not under his father’s curse, and I never saw aman jcosts. ‘The little capital thus obtained enabled him to establish himself in busi- 
nore thankful than he was, for the assurance. To prove his gratitude, he told)/ness, and to marry.—[{ Remainder next week. ]} 

e all his history, and the circumstances which had led to the state of things 
subsisting between himself and his father At the age of four years he had lost ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 
iis mother? a short interval had been followed by his father’s second marriage, a ian initia daaten 
ad that event, very speedily, by his step-mother’s death Captain Sturmgang, When Orpheus 
ad brought up his son, from the tenderest years, with the severity to which Fo tock Gee hin 
less than his natural temper inclined him; and the boy had) “4 Sao ’ 
s opimons, no les ; F hi + hea He kicked up a dust with his wild harp down there, 
ever known what it was to receive & caress from us Sather. rp “biurt =e Till the shades he soon turn’d into Donnybrook Fair. 
indulgenee, never heard himself addressed but in the tones o a com Sach jigging! such shouting! such going down the middle. 
und, nor sé@n one encouraging smile relax the rigid earnestness of t ie fea- Queen Proserpine joined in the hi-diddle diddle ; 

res whose gloom overshadowed all his childhood. ‘The fruit of this educa- on bis 
tionwas, that the young Ludwig, on his part conceived little love for his father, 4 a pie, imps, 

And leather'd the boards till he wore out his pumps. 
und acquired a stubborn, headstrong, and daring character, cared neither for 


ws nor hard words, took his own way, and at an early age was come to re-| Ixion came down from his spin on his wheel, 
gird no one’s judgment, and consult no one’s will but his own. Between his, And with Tityus and Theseus took share of a reel, 
stepbrother and himself there had never been any harmony. Christian was a Bold Sisyphus jigg’d up the hill with his rock ; 
boy that never got into scrapes, Ludwig was never out of them; and Ludwig's In a hornpipe shone Charon, the hearty old cock. 
scrapes were, conseientiously, and on principle, regularly reported by Christian The unfortunate colander-filling Danaides 
to their father. ‘The captain petted and praised his stepson, and held him up Found partners again, and with polking made gay Hades. 
ps a pattern to Ludwig, who showed his sense of the virtues proposed to him And even old Tantalus, growing quite frisky, 
for imitation, by drubbing the possessor of them soundly, whenever he could Left groaning for water, and shouted for whiskey. 


itch him in a suitable place for the operation, for which he was quite sure to be) 
ps soundly drubbed in his turn by papa. 
In his sixteenth year Ludwig Sturmgang was placed by his father in a mer-;| 
antile house, where, after the expiry of his apprenticeship, he continued some 
ears in the capacity of foreman. During this period he formed an engagement, 
th the daughter of his employer, and henceforth directed all his endeavours 
the establishing himself as soon as possible in an independent business, that 


At last Pluto cried, “ A blue blazing bow! mix 

Of the hottest e’er brewed on the banks of the Styx ; 

if my punch won't suit Orpheus, so newly to hell come, 
Whate’er he likes best, he may call for, and welcome ” 
“ Then give me,” said Orpheus, “ a draught of new life ; 
I'll call, with your Majesty’s leave, for my wife.” 

‘« Take her off,” said the King, « but remember my orde 


¢ might be ina position to marry. ‘To this end he rode to Dornfield (he was You must not look back till she’s over the border.” 

t this time residing in a town about fifteen miles from Zell), and requested his ne } ys : 

ther to put him in possession of his mother’s fortune, which by the marriage rhe lov ers took leave of the King of the Dead, 

eed had been settled on her children. By the help of this sum he hoped to be, And Eurydice never once turn'd round her head. 

ble to furnish a shop in Zell. The captain, however, showed himself no ways, When they came within touch of earth’s boundary stone, 
lined to farther the views of his son, told him he should not have a penny of Orpheus peep'd o’er his left—and his charmer was flown. 


s inheritance till he knew how to make a better use of it, and upbraided him Stern Pluto's decree,—'tis in vain now to shake it,— 


th great harshness for having entered into a matrimonial engagement at so} a was a bargain,” said he, « and J knew you would break it. 

ly anage. The old spirit of defiance, which had long slept, now awoke in, I’ve done the most merciful deed of my life ; ay ii 

pong Starmgang, and bitter words passed between father and son. Ludwig, For you're too good a fellow to plague with a wife. 

ould have left Dornfield immediately, but was obliged to defer his journey in| Tipperary Hall, 
nsequence of a sickness of his horse. ‘The approved remedy for this sickness) " Se 

as washing the part affected with a solution of arsenic in hot water, and Lud-| RKliscellaneous Articles. 


ig went to the apothecary in Zell, and procured a small portion of this | ean ; a 
hich he locked up in his desk. The next day Christian Schein had to drive to, LORD ELLENBOROUGH ON THE BENCH. 
¢ town with corn, and on this account had his dinner an hour earlier than the} When Mr. Park (the late Justice Allen Park) had been moved, in some cases 
tof the family ; scarcely five minutes after finishing his meal, he was taken)|that appealed to the feelings, to repeated exclamations, and had called heaven 
tad repeated vomitings, complained of violent pains in the stomach, and||to witness and so forth, while addressing the jury —‘ Pray. sir,” said my lord, 
ed out that he was poisoned. The whole house was alarmed; a carriagej/‘* pray, don’t swear in that way here in court ?” The effect of this interruption, 
‘immediately sent into Zell, for the doctor, and in the meantime the food ofj|ina grave tone, was irresistible, and Mr. Park heartily joined in laughing at this 
hich Christian Schein had partaken was examined. In the saucepan in which) /unexpected practical pleasantry. When another counsel, too much addicted to 
soup had been made, and which was still on the fire, a white substance was||self-praise, had declared, m the course of his address, that such things were 
ul, which the old captain carefully took up, and put into a vessel. He cast|/enough to drive one from the profession of the law. « Don’t threaten the court,” 
Ks of suspicion and rage upon his son, but spoke not a word on the subject} |said his lordship, ‘ with such a calamity.” ‘The austere lectures be sometimes 
thim. ‘The doctor came, found Schein very much exhausted, but without jread flippant pedantry, or hopeless imbecility, are often remembered and quoted 
ther symptoms of iliness ; the hurtful matter seemed to have been brought|/with malicious glee, forthey possess a character of quaint and grave sarcasm 
‘y by the omiting ; the medical gentleman, therefore, merely ordered him;|peculiar to the man. An eminent conveyancer, who prided himself on having 
he camomile tea, and drove back to Zell, accompanied by the captain, who |answered thirty thousand cases, came express fromm the Court of Chancery to 
T some hours returned. |the King’s Bench to argue a question of real property. ‘Taking for granted, 
he storm that now broke over Ludwig's head was terrific. Captain Sturm-)jrather too rashly, that common lawyers are little more acquainted with the Di- 
ig calied his son a murderer, a particide, a monster, who, in his accursed||gest of Cruise than with the laws of China, he commer- «¢ nis erudite ha- 
ed for money. had attempted to poison his father and his brother; nay, who, jrangue by observing, * that an estate in fee-simple was the |. nest estate known 
hot serupled to involve in the same destruction the lives of innocent ser ||to the law of England.” « Stay, stay,” interrupted the chief justice, with con- 
i's and labourers, who, as he must have known, would all have partaken of||summate gravity, ‘let me write that down.” He wrote, and read, slowly and 
deadly meal. « Serpent, devil, 1 renounce you!” shrieked the old man||deliberately, the note which he had taken of this A B C axiom,—« An estate 
0 and again, in accents which rage rendered almost inarticulate ; and as hisj/in fee simple is the highest estate known to the law of England. The court, 
Stood astonished, bewildered, stupified before him, not hearing, or not com-\|sir, is indebted to you for the information.” ‘There was only one person present 
Heading his furious commands to begone, and to leave that house forever, he||who did not perceive the irony, and that was the learned counsel who incurred 
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it. Bat though impervious to irony, it was impossible even for his self love to|lwas manifested by the crowd for the appearance of Sir R. Peel. The right 
avoid understanding the home thrust lunged by the judge at the conclusion of |hon. baronet, however, did not leave the house by the members’ entrance, but 
his haranguc. He had exhausted the vear books, and all the misteries of real- by the passages which afford a means of exit through Westmister Hall into 
property law, in a sleepy oration which effectually cleared the court ; insensi- |Palace Y ard. This circumstance having been communicated to the crowd 
ble alike tothe grim repose of the bench and the yawning impatience of the (which included many well-dressed persons), they rushed in a body to Palace 
ushers, when, at the close of some parenthetical and apparently interminable! | Yard, and, on their arrival there, Sir Robert Peel, leaning on the arm of Sir 
sentence, the clock struck four, and the judges started to their feet; he ap. |George Clerk, andaccompanied by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was jent 
pealed to know when it would be their pleasure to hear the remainder of his ar-|/emerging from the hall. The ex premier was saluted with loud and enthusias- 
gument. * Mr. P” rejoined the chief, «« we are bound to hear you, and shall |tic cheering, and a large portion of the crowd closing round him accompanied 
do so on Friday ; but pleasure has been long out of the question.” ‘The hesi- him through Parliament-street to his residence in Whitehall Gardens, cheering 
tations of dulness and vagaries of fancy received from him no quarter. A'\him repeatedly during his progress. Sir Robert seemed much gratified at his 
young counsel commenced his stammering speech with the remark, ‘“ ‘The un-||reception, notwithstanding the somewhat rude and inconvenient pressure to 
fortunate client who appears by me,” and then came toa full stop; beginning||which he was subjected by some of his more eager and enthusiastic admirers, — 
again, after an embarrassed pause, with a repetition of the remark, “My unfor- | London Paper. — 
tunate client,” he did not find his fluency of speech quickened by the calm|| THE RUNAWAY MAIL IN A STORM. 
raillery of the judge, who mterposed in his softest tone, “ Pray go on,—so far|| Just as we'd risen from the coast-road on to the high ground, “ Bill,” says 
the court is quite with you.” ‘Ihe late Sir Jas. Mackintosh, who used to chuck-||I, across the roof, “ spring ’em for'ard a bit.” “Better not,” says he, «it’s 
le over the narration of this incident, would, however, sigh at the remembrance |blowing up for a rough night.” ‘Must be,” says I, **or we shan’t fetch up 
of its cruelty, and cruel it undoubtedly was. Another barrister was advancing) nohow.” “ Here goes, then,” says Bill; “but I’ve got a crazy young colt at 
rapidly into the regions of poetry in a grave argument at banc, and observing, |the near-side whee!.” « Can’t be helped, Bill,” says 1; ** we must teach him 
«Tt is written in the large volume of nature,” when the judge instantly recalled| what time is worth if he’s to runin the mail.” I heard Bill let out the leaders 
his wandering imagination by the caustic query, “ In what page, pray'” When||and double thong the ofl-wheeler, a cussed old hinkabus as wears out to her 
a favourite special pleader, Mr. Gazelee, was making an excursion, somewhat! /own hide more whips than any three teams in the service. We went smooth 
unexpected by his hearers as unwonted in him, into a pathetic topic, “ Are we |along three miles o’ rising ground, and the colt seemed to take it kindlier than 
not, sir, rather getting now into the high sentimental latitudes?’ ‘The barn |Bill thought of; but, at the top of the bill, the squall struck us all of a heap, 
door flig .t of the English special pleader was far inferior in sublimity to that of like a Hingyman at sea__I looked over the roof, and could just make out the 
an Irish counsellor, who thought proper to suppose “an eagle soaring high) |leaders’ heads, tossin’ rampageous-like ; when, jist as we were stickin’ in the 
above:the mists of earth, winging its daring flight against a mid-day sun, till |way of the wind, down came the hailstorm Bill seed brewin’ three mile afore, 
the contemplation becomes too dazzling for humanity, and mortal eyes gaze'|My eyes! Tom (that is, if I've got any arter sucha pepperin’), how it did clat. 
after it in vain;” here the orator faltered, and after an abortive effort or two, ter! The team, d’ye see, couldn't stand it nohow: off they went, down hill, 
sat down in confusion. ‘ ‘The next time, sir,” said the judge, * you bring an /fifteen mile an hour, when a hailstone, big as a pistol-bullet, broke the near-side 
eagle into court, I should recommend you to clip his wings.”—Townshend’s lamp. All I could make of Bill, was that he was tucking hisself up as small as 
Lives of Twelve Eminent Judges. ||possible under the brim of his hat, with his elbows squared like a splinter bar, 
picbintite ||bearin’ all his weight upon the ribbons. Thus we was tearin’ right on end, fas- 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE AND THE QUAKERESS. ||ter every time the wheels went round; when a small, slim. little inside, ina 
In the autumn of 1818, her late majesty, Queen Charlotte, visited Bath, ac-||nightcap, pokes out his head, with, “I say, guard.” * Look sharp, and say it, 
companied by the Princess Elizabeth. ‘The waters soon effected such a re-||then,” says I, “for you won’t have much time, I guess.” Says he, “ An’t we 
spite from pain in the royal patient, that she proposed an excursion to a park of \going faster than regular?” «Fast we are, ma-be,” says I, “but not very 
some celebrity in the neighbourhood, theu the estate of a rich widow, belonging ireg’lar,I reckon.” ‘J won't be trifled with,” says he. ‘« You won’t be partick. 
to the Society of Friends. Notice was given of the queen’s intention, and a |ler likely to be,” says I, «* without you considers a broken bone or two a trifle.” 
message returned that she would be welcome. Our illustrious traveller had) |I don’t think he quite heerd me this time, for the next thing I heerd was, 
perhaps never before held any personal intercourse with a member of the per-||*‘ Don’t tell me; I insist on your pulling up.” “ Better pull your tongue up,” 
suasion whose votaries never voluntarily paid taxes to “the man George, says I, for I got reg'lar restive at his preachin’ about pullin’ up at the pace we 
called king by the vain ones.” ‘The lady and gentleman who were to attend had got to. I don’t know what he'd have said next, for I never seed him again 
the august visitants had but feeble ideas of the reeeption to be expected. It}|till his tongue wasn’t quite so ready.— Union Magazine. 
was supposed the quaker would at least say, ‘‘¢hy majesty.” ‘ éhy highness,” —- 
or “madam.” ‘The royal carriage arrived at the lodge of the park at the ap- THE LATE MR. ROTHSCHILD AND HIS SPECULATIONS. 
pointed hour. No preparations appeared to have been made; no hostess nor| When the late Mr. Rothschild was alive, and business ever became flat and 
dor estic stood ready to greet the guests. The porter’s bell was rung; he) |unprofitable in the Stock Exchange, the brokers and jobbers generally com- 
stepped forth deliberately with his broad-brimmed beaver on, and unbending ac- |plained, and threw the blame upon this leviathan of the money market. What- 
costed the lord in waiting with, ** What's thy will. friend!” This was almost |ever was wrong was always alleged to be the effect of Mr. Rothschild’s opera- 
unanswerable. * Surely,” said the noble, “ your lady is aware that her majes- |tions ; and, according to the views of these parties, he was either bolstering up, 
ty—go to your mistress, and say the queen is here.” « No, truly,” answered jor unnecessarily depressing, prices for his own object. An anecdote is related 
the man, “it needeth not: I have no mistress nor lady; but friend Rachel jof this great speculator, that, hearing on one occasion that a broker had given 
Mills expected thine. Walk in!’ ‘Che queen and the princess were handed ivery strong expression to his feelings in the openmarket on the subject, dealing 
out, and walked up the avenue. At the door of the house stood the plainly||out the most deadly anathemas against the Jews, and consigning them to the 
attired Rachael, who, without even a curtsey, but with a cheerful nod, said. most horrible torments, he sent the broker, threugh the medium of another par- 
«« How’s thee do, friend? Iam glad to see thee and thy daughter. I wish thee |ty, an order to sell £600,000 consols, saying, “As he always so abuses me, 
well. Rest and refresh thee and thy people, before I show thee my grounds.”,|they will never suspect he is bearing the market on my account.” Mr. Roths- 
What could be said of such a person! Some condescensions were attempted, |child employed several brokers to do his business, and hence there was no as- 
implying that her majesty came not only to view the park, but to testify her es-||certaining what in reality was the tendency of his operations, While perchance 
teem for the society to which Mistress Mills belonged. Cool and unawed, she! one broker was buying a certain quantity of stock on the order of his principal 
answered, “ Yea, thou art right there. The friends are well thought of by jin the market, another would, at the same moment, be instructed to sell; so 
most folks, but they need not the praise of the world; for the rest, many |that it was only in the breast of the principal to know the probable result. It is 
strangers gratify their curiosity by going over this place, and it is my custom to, |said that Mrs. Rothschild tried her hand in speculating, and endeavoured, by all 
conduct them myself; therefore, I shall do the like by thee, friend Charlotte.||her influence, to get at the secret of her husband's dealings. She, however, 
Moreover, | think well of thee, as a dutiful wife and mother. Thou hast had||failed, and was. therefore, not very successful in her ventures. Long before 
thy trials, and so had thy good partner. I wish thy grandchild well through||Mr. Rothschild’s death, it was prophesied by many of the brokers, that, when 
hers.” (She alluded to the princess Charlotte.) It was so evident that the||the event occurred, the public would be less alarmed at the influence of the firm, 
friend meant kindly, nay, respectfully, that no offence could be taken. She es-||and come forward more freely to engage in stock business. They have, not- 
corted her guest through her estate. The Princess Elizabeth noticed, in the| |withstanding, been very much mistaken; for, although several years have 
hen-house, a breed of poultry hitherto unknown to her, and expressed a wish to lelapsed since his demise, the intervening period, till the present railway specula- 
possess one of these rare fowls ; imagining that Mrs. Mills would regard her! |tion, has been one of most unexampled dullness. Now he is dead, many, no 
wish as a law; but the quakeress merely remarked, with her characteristic||doubt, wish he were alive again, to impart activity to business, as well as to in- 
evasion, “They are rare, as thou sayest; but if any are to be purchased in this! |crease their own resources by the handsome commissions he was in the habit of 
land, or in other countries, I know few women likelier than thyself to procure||paying. Mr. Rothschild is said to have generally speculated as a bull, and a 
them with ease.” Her royal highness more plainly expressed her desire to pur-||great portion of his large property was obtained by such operations. At a par- 
chase some of those she now beheld. “J do not buy and sell,” answered Ra-||ty which he once gave at his mansion on Stamford Hill, one of the guests, in 
chael Mills. ‘‘ Perhaps you will give me a pair,” persevered the princess, with jorder to pay a compliment to his host, introduced upon the supper table the 
a conciliating smile. ‘ Nay, verily,” replied Rachael, «I have refused many |figures of a bul/ and bear in violent conflict with each other. ‘The bear, how- 
friends: and that which I denied to mine own kinswoman, Martha Ash, it be-|/ever. appeared to be nearly subdued by his herned antagonist; and the device, 
cometh me not to grant to any. We have long had it to say, that these birds |which was thoroughly understood, was honoured with the approbation of the 


belong only to our house ; and [| can make no exception in thy favour.” ‘This company.— The City. —- 
A YOUNG HERO. 


is a fact.—Sharpe’s London Magazine. \| 

——- i| In the first action in which Admiral Hopson (then 4 boy) was engaged, after 
POPULAR RECEPTION OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND /fighting cheerfully for two hours, he inquired of the sailors for what they were 
SIR ROBERT PEEL. jfeontending ; and, on being told that the action must last till the white rag at 
On Monday evening, shortly before five o’clock, Parliament-street was crow-||the enemy’s mast-head was struck, he exclaimed, “ O, if that’s all, I will see 
ded by well-deessed persons, anxious to express their sympathy with the min- what I can do”’ At this moment the ships were engaged yard-arm to yard-arm, 
isters. From the residence of Sir Robert Peel, in Whitehall Gardens, to the! |and obscured in smoke ; and our young hero, noticing this circumstance, deter- 
entrance of the houses of parliament, the streets on each side were crowded, mined to haul down the enemy's flag, or die in the attempt. Accordingly he 
leaving merely a clear gangway for the passage of horses and carriages. The mounted the shrouds, walked across the main-yard, and, unperceived, gained 
Duke of Wellington rode down Parliament street shortly before five o’clock.||that of the French Admiral’s ship, when, ascending with agility to’the main-top- 
His grace was greeted with enthusiastic cheering along the whole line, which he! |gallant-mast-head, he struck the flag, and by the same route returned with i. 
acknowledged by his usual military salute. At twenty minutes past five, the |The enemy’s flag is, Sere ov ng the British tars shouted « Victory !” by 
duke returned from the house of lords on horse-back, to the surprise of the'|which the crew of the French ship were thrown into confusion, and fled from 
public. The fact was, he said only a few words in the house, announcing the ltheir guns. The officers, surprised at the event, endeavored to rally them, but 
resignation of ministers, and then left.-—The public were anxiously waiting for |the English sailors seized the opportunity for boarding the vessel, and took her. 
Sir Robert Peei, whodid not make his appearance till half-past five o'clock. |At this juncture young Hopson descended from the shrouds with the French 
The right honourable baronet came down in his state carriage, and the moment dag, which he displayed in triumph. He was immediately promoted to the 
he was recognised the most enthusiastic plaudits, burst forth all along the line||quarter-deck, went rapidly through the several ranks of the service, and proved 

until he reached the doorway of the house of commons. At that moment, the||one of its most distinguished ornaments. 


crowd pressed forward with raptures of applause, and Sir Robert appeared) yal : —— 
deeply affected. On the adjournment of the house, considerable impatience’) It is stated in circles likely to be well informed on the subject, that hex Ma- 
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peg ey ices of the Premier, offered him||was the power given to deal with persons who went out by night, having no law- 
but frmaly declined This is the second time} |ful to take them out ;, and if it should be effectual in suppressing this 
‘ ‘Si Robert Peel has refused this distinction. It is stated that after Sir Ro-|jmost baneful practice, it would have a most salutary operation, and produce the 
“= | had declined a peerage for himself, her Majesty repeatedly offered a||yreatest benefit in Ireland. He felt convinced that the bill would work well. 
bert ry Lady Peel Daily News 1e only wished its provisions had gone a little further, and that it had proceeded 
erage 


: se affiliated societies which existed in Ireland, and flourished in spite 
pans ber, 1942, touch those affiliated societies W ’ 
The of fect highs than||of the law, but which it was the bounden duty of the law to put down.” That 
¥ now @ 


was what Mr. O’Connell said in 1835, under a Whig Ministry. Mr. Roebuck 
it was a few wanted some strong assurance from Lord John Russell and his party, before 
that boats 


. ousting Sir R. Peel, that they were not again to deal in the same sort of bills. 
An inhabitant of Corfu, who recently returned from Spitzbergen, after an ab-|/He begged to put a questioa to Lord John Russell : it was well known that Lord 
sence of 28 years, found his sife in very good health, but the widow of three||John was last year, upon the resignation of Sir R. Peel, employed to form an 
husbands ! Administration ; and there was a report abroad that Lord Besborough was to 
A public oven, at which the poor may bake any quantity of bread and other} |have been appointed — Laster eens with the express understanding 
yictuals at a very trifling expense, has been established at Paris, in the Rue Jean- that he was to be armed with a Joercion Bill. vial > 
,in-Mollet, near the Hotel de Ville. Lord Jt HN RUSSELL—« It is entirely false.” (Loud cheers.) 
— ‘Mini : , |! Mr. ROEBUCK—That denial at once put an end to the report; and he had 
The new Ministry is not favorably regarded by the radical press and party of 
ireland—and the return to power of Sir Robert Peel is both predicted and desir-| |‘ th 
od by d is only regarded as a question of time but not of doubt. | the bill before een ae Sree, Pen eee , 
ed by them—an y ndefati-)|i@ Conjunction against it, who had never voted together before ; and he must 
Mr. Cobden, wheve heoleh and fertane both havesuffered underhis indefat- say, that he looked upon such a combination with something like suspicion. The 
gible exertions in behalf of the Corn-Law League—now, that his object is ac. change of the Noble Lord's opinion was, uo doubt, an honourable change ; but 
complished—is about to retire for a time from public business. He has — eee oh om inopportune time, and with an inopportune effect ; for with the 
i the electors of Colchester, that he was about to absent himself from — \|present combination of parties, he feared that they could expect but little which 
for a year, and — = seat in ee — es ae climate ("ould tend to the real benefit of the country. The Noble Lord was not ina 
course not permit him to resign. e goes to Egypt fc » fit o 


é he Nile at)|Pos'tion to govern this country by the aid of the friends upon his own side of 
[braham his purpose of putting a steamboat on the Nile a de didhetion ot the 
the disposal of Mr. Cobden. 


jresult would be the same as in 1840, ’41, and ’42—the bringing in of measures 
appeal is made by the Mayor and authorities of Manchester to all Ev-|\n1y to reject them—an attempt at governing by a minority, and losing credit, in 


slishmen to contribute to the testimonial which a grateful people owe to Mr tact, every day with the country. _ If, on the other hand, the Protectionists should 
Cobden for his labors in behalf of free trade in Corn.—The subscriptions to the|!hy «ny extraordinary freak of fortune ever occupy the ‘Treasury benches, the 
estumonial already exceed £22,000 sterling. House would very soon sliow them what the value of their position was. 

It is stated in circles likely to be well informed on the subject, that her Sir JAMES GRAHAM defended the Government against the charge of hav- 
Majesty, wishing to mark her approval of the services of the Premier, of- 


, » O'-\ling unnecessarily delayed the progress of the measure, and then proceeded to 
fered him a Peerage, which was respectfully but firmly declined. This is} restate the principal facts upon which the necessity for the measure rested ; 
the second time that Sir Robert has refused this distinction. wishing to bring back the House to the real merits of the question at issue. He 


It is stated that after Sir Robert Peel had declined a Peerage for himself,||reviewed the various suggestions which had been made during the debate for 


her Majesty repeatedly offered a Peerage to Lady Peel. meeting the evils of which all complained by other means than those proposed 
Sir Robert and Lady Peel will visit the Continent early in the ensuing au-||by the Government. Among other schemes, he noticed Lord John Russell's 
tumn, and will pass the winter in Italy. suggestion that the same means might be resorted to which had proved on a re- 


Queen’s Sergeant.—Mr. Sergeant Talfourd was sworn in on Thursday |cent occasion so successful in repressing crime in Leitrim. Sir James showed 
as Queen’s Sergeant, before Lord Lyndhurst This honor was unsolicited,||the difference between the cases. The population of the five counties is 
we believe ; and the last act (not the least creditable) of the retiring Chan- 1,400,000, and the area 3,500,000 acres ; of Leitrim the population is less than 


cellor’s judicial life. 300,000, whilst the area is only 190,000 acres. How is it possible for the Go- 
Sie vernment to distribute over five counties the military force as they did over a 
single county, such as Leitrim! It must also be observed, that the measures 

Imperial Parliament. taken with regard to Leitrim were adopted last summer, when it was possible by 

— patrol during the night, and the presence of a large force, to exercise a com- 

THE IRISH COERCION BILL. manding power over the population. Having disposed of other cognate subjects, 


House of Commons, June 22. James referred to a matter of a somewhat personal kind. Lrefer to an ap- 

The debate on the second reading of the Protection of Life (Ireland) Bill peal made by the Noble Lord the Member for London with reference to the con- 
was resumed. jduct of myself. I have had the honour of a long acquaintance with the Noble 
Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD regretted the necessity of voting against Sir|/Lord, and I thought I fully appreciated his character. I knew him to be bold, 
R. Peel at a time when he was unjustly and unnecessarily pina by and he} /and I also believed him to be generous. [ was slow to suppose that in his bo- 
ngratulated Sir Robert on the triumphant manner in which he had met the jsom there was any recess where angry resentments could be cherished, that 
iitacks of his enemies. As this bill, however, was unsuitable for the purpose! lapse of time would uot mitigate, and which a sense of public duty could not 
tended, he had no alternative but to vote against it. His own plan would be! |restrain when public interests seemed to demand it. 1 am slow to believe, and 
wo divide the disturbed districts into suitable divisions for police stations, and to||{ will not believe, that | have fallen into a mistake. But the Noble Lord says | 
register the inhabitants and houses ; that all suspicious persons found prowling! |ain wanting in fairness—that while {| have changed my opinions | have not done 
about, whether by day or night, should be detained ; that when a crime was com-| ustice to him and his fellow colleagues by withdrawing the language which [ 
mitted, and the perpetrators not discovered within thirty days, a fine should be theld when opposed to the Noble Lord. I am not prepared to defend any parti- 
mposed on the district, as it was by the laws of Alfred. cular expressions which I may have used in debate. It is possible my opinions, 
Mr. W. R. COLLETT would support the second reading. He had expended) {honestly entertained. might have been conveyed in more appropriate language ; 

a large amount of capital in the purchase of an estate in one of the most dis-'|put that I have done injustice to the Noble Lord or his colleagues I do not feel 
turbed parts of ‘Tipperary, and the slate-quarries on that property gave employ-, myself called upon to acknowledge ; though if I had I should not have been 
nent to 300 working men, and directly or indirectly to 1,000 persons ; and yet! \unwilling to make a retraction. I am anxious to avoid saying a word that can 
tot a week passed that he did not receive a list of outrages from that locality.| tend to increase irritation or protract discussion ; but when the Noble Lord says 
There was a band of marauders, ruffians, and assassins, prowling about the coun-||that I and those with whom | act overthrew a Government whose principles and 
ty; and he only wished that he was at the head of a body of police or a party} measures we subsequently adopted, he must permit me to say, that he overthrew 
of cavalry to hunt them down. He knew instances where £2 10s. were sub-||the Government of Sir R. Peel in 1835, by carrying a resolution in this House 
‘cribed to an assassin if the victim was not shot dead, and £6 10s. where he)|in reference to the appropriation of the property of the Church of Ireland or a 
was shot dead. He had been surprised to hear the days of the present Ministry} /sertain portion of it to secular purposes ; that he, when in office, for some time 
were atan end. He hoped this was not the case; and he begged to record his certainly sought to effect the object, but at last he abandoned it, in a manner 
‘probation of all their policy except upon the single subject of the Com-laws.|| which I will not characterize, because more severe expressions were applied to 
Mr. ROEBUCK, in accordance with all the principles which had hitherto di- |that abandonment than I should choose to employ. ‘Then, as to free trade in 
rected his poiitieal career, should give his vote against the bill. All bills of this! |corn : though those with whom I act in the Government have changed their 
‘escription were mischievous ; first, because they were inefficacious ; and next,| views on this particular doctrine, yet the Noble Lord and those with whom he 
because if efficacious in some measure, they were much more efficacious for evil) lacts were sudden converts under very peculiar circumstances. Let any gentle- 
tan good. He took a review of the parties mixed up with the present bill. He |man read the speech of the Hon. Member for Taunton (M. Labouchere) in 
believed that the motives of the mage opposite in pressing the measure!/1840, on Mr. Ewart’s motion as to sugar, and he will these see laid down the 
Were a§ pure as motives well could be. Lord George Bentinck, however, and| (distinction between free labour and slave labour more broadly and distinctly than 
‘he party who followed him, had found a reason for turning their backs on their) jit had ever been laid down by anv Hon. Member. The acts of any Government 
iormer opinion—they had no confidence in the Ministry. ence that want of |inust be taken in connexion with the declarations of its members: with regard 
confidence in Sir Robert Peel! Because he had done one great thing for the 'to the free importation of corn, what were the declarations of Lord Melbourne ! 
people of England—because he had freed trade from the shackles that formerly| did he not, up to the very last year of his Administration, contend that the mere 
surrounded it, and had passed a corn-bill through that House which the people) change was especially objectionable, and that the notion of introducing free 
“ested. But Mr. Roebuck wanted an explanation of the change of opinion) ‘trade into this country was to be regarded as insanity ! 
which had taken place among the leaders of the Opposition. In 1833, under| was, that he thought it madness. 


4 


I believe his expression 
It was not till Lord Melbourne’s Government 
or Grey’s Administration, an energetic and vehement support was given by|jwas on the eve of dissolution, when power had departed from it—it was not till 
is, 0 @ Coercion Bill, the like of which had never disfigured the statute-book.|/the very last moment that the principle of free trade was enunciated by that 
He heard Lord John Russell express surprise that Sir James Graham, in adopt-||Adiinistration as the principle of their Government. And there is this differ. 
ig his opinions, had not expressed some sort of regret for having found fault Jence between the conduct of myself and my colleagues, and of the Noble Lord 
with him upon.a former occasion for holding the same opinions. He remembered /and his colleagues, that we, in changing our views. have given eflect toa prin- 
Ws that the majority of those who supported the bill under Earl Grey’s Adiuin-| ciple which we really believe to be indispensably necessary to the welfare and 

» ation did not hesitate to reproach, with almost opprobrium, all who opposed |happinéss of this community, by the sacrifice of our personal feelings, and al! 
the Ministerial legislation of thatday. Now. however, the Noble Lord taken!|but the sacrifice of power. We have made that sacrifice, and made it cheer- 
Ni other views ; but he had not expressed the slightest regret that he had before! fully. The Noble Lord and his colleagues changed not less suddenly than 
‘amed others for holding the very same opiniéns which he now entertained him-|/we did ; but oy their change of opinions they sought the maintenance of their 
lf. (Cheers and Laughter.) But the Noble Lord’s acts were not confined to,|power. (Cheers.) Under these circumstances, any retraction is quite impos- 
'3t Outrageous bill of 1833: there was the bill of 1835—much milder, indeed, |sible ; though for the particular form of expressions | certainly. do not contend.” 
a“ ts predecessor ; still it contained the famous éunset clauses, and gave the!|Returning to the main subject, Sir James said— As far as my official know- 
ower | ing domiciliary visits. And what was Mr. O’Connell’s opinion on |ledge goes, the necessity of this measure was seriously felt in Iretand ; and my 

"e subject of these sunset clauses? He ved of them: for he stated in Po pene will be greatly deceived, if, this measure being rejected, 4 necessity 


" speech, that the “only infringement upon “public liberty by the billl fer it be not felt in the ensuing winter. Notwithstanding many diffivulties and 
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serious outrages, we have for five years condiicted the Government of Treland!| of waste lands would afford important relief ; and still greater would arise from 
without asking Parliament to grant us any extra@fdinary powers. Charged with! giving facilities for the natural flow of English capital into Ireland. The sug. 
the maintenance of peace in that country, under the most adverse circumstan-|'gestions of Lord Devon's Commission were likewise deserving of attention, 
ees, and knowing that our power would be shaken to its foundation, we have | Nothing was more desirable than the breaking upof large and encumbered es. 
not shrunk from the responsibility of proposing this measure. ‘To have done so} tates in Ireland, a revision of the law regarding stamps and taxes, and the giving 
lightly, would have been inexcusable ; having done it from a conviction of its) the power and every facility to life-tenants to alienate and break up their pro- 
necessity, to shrink from it would be base and ignominious. We do not shrink) perty into smaller estates. In Ireland there was a great disposition among the 
from it—we adhere to the opinion that it is necessary. And I deliberately state,|| people to emigrate, and advantage might be taken of that’; and by a combina. 
I am satisfied the time is not far distant when the Executive, however constitu-| tion of all these measures they would produce a very"good and very great ef. 
ted, will require all the powers of this measure. Let those who doubt that ne-| |fect. A fitting close to his remarks would be a few words upon the course 
cessity resist this measure, regardless of all the consequences of that resistance :| pursued by the present Government. He had not been a strenuous oppo- 
on the other hand, let those whe are satisfied of that necessity give a manly and| ‘nent of thew policy ; but he must be permitted to say, on this point, that 
cordial support apart from all questions of confidence or want of confidence,—||the greater part of the legislation for Ireland had been conducted on the 
that question can be raised at any time and upon other issues ; but it will be//worst possible principle ; and he regretted to think that some of the mea- 
most inexcusable, unjust, and dangerous, to object to the second reading of this) sures, good in Paso wt which they had brought forward, had lost half their 
bill on considerations of that description. I may be wrong, but I have a coor efficacy from the mode in which they had been introduced. 

conviction that if all those who are conscientiously satisfied that in the present!) [Messengers from the Lords now entered the House with the Corn Bill, to 
circumstances of Ireland this bill is necessary, should support the second read-| which their Lordships had agreed. Their advent was hailed by general 
ing, the result of the division will not be doubtful.” | cheering. ] 

r. LABOUCHERE rose to repel an attack which had just been made upon|| Mr. BULLER, on noticing their entrance. expressed the gratification which 
him, not indeed for the first time, but which he thought his previous replies had) he experienced from such and so weleome an interruption.—(Loud cheers.)— 
silenced, He was not one of those who thought consistency a matter of slight) He thought, too, that it would now be ungracious if, after this occurrence, he 
importance. He was not presumptuous enough to say that in the twenty years) 'said a word more against her Majesty’s Ministers, so far as their Irish measures 
he had sat in that House, he had not modified his opinions on many important) were concerned.—(Great cheering.)—He could only deeply regret that the bill 
subjects. But he challenged Sir James Graham to point out a single instance|/now under discussion should have been anexception to the policy by which, 
in which he had turned completely round, and with an unblushing front main-|/during the present session, they had so much and so wisely consulted the good- 
tained the direct contrary opinion, and still asking for the confidence of the}|will of the country. He farther deeply regretted that it should have been his 
House. On the occasion referred to by Sir James Graham, he was President of fortune, and that of gentlemen on the other side of the House. to be coinpelled 
the Board of Trade, and spoke on behalf of the Government. He had urged) jto give, on this occasion, a vote which might be fatal to the existence of the Go. 
the House to resist the admission not merely of slave grown sugar, but of all! vernment.—(Cheers.)—He said this sincerely, from the bottom of his heart ; and 
foreign sugar, under the peculiar circumstances of the times. He said that the! he did regret that such should be the effect ofhis vote. Without affecting any 
Colonies should have breathing-time after the abolition of slavery ; and Sir Ro-||adherence to those gentlemen, he might say he felt acutely the ungraciousness 
bert Peel—who is a fair opponent—admitted on a subsequent occasion that the) of appearing to select the moment when they had conferred so signal a service 
~ was valid. Mr. Labouchere entirely agreed in the remarks of Lord John) /upon the nation, ata great sacrifice on their own part, to join in a vote of which 

ussell, referred to by Sir James Graham. Sir James and his colleagues had! such might be the effect, concurrently with those gentlemen who desired to 
acted most unfairly to the Melbourne Gevernment, fo? the purpose of thwart-| punish the Government for the good they had done to the country.—(Cheers.) 
ing and embarrassing it. With regard to the measure before the Hovse,|/—But he could not help it. It was no fault of the Opposition that this Coercion 
he should vote against it, believing that it was not calculated to meet the! Bill was introduced. Were the matter other than what it was, he would be 
case. || willing to abstain from opposition to the Government ; but any measure mark- 
On Thursday the debate was resumed. \|ing their policy towards Treland was of far too serious a nature, and too import- 
Mr. STAFFORD O'BRIEN maintained that the bill must be regarded as|/ant in its consequences, to be made the occasion of a compliment to the Minis- 
pre-eminenily raising a question of confidence in the Government. ‘Those who) ters. He knew that the right honourable Baronet had looked all this fairly in 
were prepared to vote for the bill without reference to the question of confidence} ithe face ; and that when he came forward with a great measure which would 
showed themselves little alive to the principles of constitutional liberty. Whether! hand him down to posterity, and which at present endeared him to the hearts of 
the measure might be a curfew act for Ireland or not, there was little doubt,||the people of this country, he had properly estimated the personal sacrifice at 
from what they heard and saw, that it would be a welcome curfew to the Go-|/which his object was to be accomplished—the penalty which was to be paid in 
vernment.—(“ Hear, hear !” and laughter.) —It would but extinguish the lights) |the !oss of power.—(‘ Hear, hear !” from Sir Robert Peel.) —It somewhat dimin- 
of a domestic hearth from which confidence had been before excluded. In voting! |ished the pain with which he should give his vote, to think that, by rejecting this 
against the bill, they would be relieving the Government from the difficulties of] |bill, they would mark an important and a new ra in their legislation for Ireland. 
its position. [t would be the first instance of the demands of a Government for coercive 
Mr. CHARLES BULLER said, that one of the circumstances in a rather | power in Ireland being rejected by that House. Let him trust that such a re- 
long Parliamentary career that he looked back to with great satisfaction was,| jection would effectually prevent a like demand being ever again made from the 
that ‘n 1833 he ventured to give his constant opposition to the Government of||[mperial Parliament.—(Loud cheers.) 
Earl Grey upon their Coercion Bill. In his opmion, Mr. Roebuck had most | Mr. SHEIL rose for the first time this session, and began—* Sir, necessity 
pitiably narrowed the question when he brought it to bear on the state of par-||is sometimes the best plea of a good government; of a bad government it is 
ties in that House. On one subject, and that an unpleasant one, his feelings went!|very frequently the very worst pretence ; and that it is in the present instance 
altogether with his learned friend, who could not more thoroughly disapprove) |a pretence and not an argument, I have risen for the purpose of proving ; for it 
than himself the coarse and ungenerous attacks made upon the right honourable) |is my thorough persuasion that the criminalities of Ireland ought to be attribu- 
Baronet at the head of the Government. Honourable gentlemen opposite, by,;ted to that moral distemper of which a government utterly destitute of the con- 
their odious imputations, were only arraying the feelings of the country more|/fidence and support of the people never fails to be productive. I shall have 
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strongly on the side of the right honourable Baronet. He thought it odious that|/occasion, m following up this view of the question, to animadvert upon the 


these attacks should be made and persevered in, without a shadow of evidence || 
But he was glad to see the gentlemen on the Protectionist benches give proofs) | 
of a sound and generous disposition towards Ireland. The prolongation of the 
discussion on the first reading of the bill, by enforcing attention to the state of] 
things in Ireland, had done good. He felt a strong objection to the particular! 
bill before the House Even as a measure of coercion it was exceedingly poor 
It was a servile imitation of former acts, and made no provision for a different 
set of circumstances. It by no means dealt with the disorders it was intended 
to remedy. Experience showed that there was a far better way of dealing with|| 
crimes and restoring order among the Irish people than by means of coercive 
measures. Inillustration, Mr. Buller specified the successful results of the po- 
licy adopted by Lord Normanby and Lord Fortescue. When Lord Normanby 
succeeded to the government of Ireland, crime was infinitely more formidable 
than it is now. What plan did he adopt? He endeavoured to win the confi- 
dence of the Irish people : he infused a liberal policy into his Government ; he 
intrusted the administration of justice to parties who enjoyed the confidence of 
the Irish people. What was the result? It was as clear as any matter of 
statistics could be, that crime went on progressively decreasing, till, in the last 
ear of Lord Fortescue’s Government, it was reduced to one-half of what Lord 
ormanby had found it. ‘This fact was admitted by gentlemen in Opposition ; 
but the credit was assigned to the salutary terror of the Coercion Act of 1835 
which lasted till 1840. Now if it had been the terror of the Coercion Bill which 
operated on the Irish people, it would have acted most ome ag immediately 
after the enactment of the measure: but what was the fact? For some time 
after its passing, crime did not diminish ; but by and by a change was felt. 
crime began to decrease from year to year ; and it did not break out again in 
1840, when the bill expired ; but the san:e state of matters lasted during two 
years after the accession of the present Government. Mr. Buller proceeded to} 
trace the: sources of crime ; and quoted the testimony of the Times Commis- 
sioner in proof of his position that the root was agrarian. He protested against 
the palpable cheat of putting forward coercion bills as an adequate remedy 
He did not see how an end could be put to the constant circle of crime and out- 
rage without providing that protection for the people which the people of every 
other country in the world possessed. How could the Jrish peasant reverence 
the law which gave him no protection? In France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Prussia, the peasant was actually guaranteed by the possession of the soil. The 
English peasant depended upon wages ; but he was really protected by the Poor- 
law. Even the serfs of Russia and the slaves of the United States could not be 
left to starve by their masters In Canada, the United States of America, and 
the new Colonies of this country, the immense demand for labour and the 
scantiness of the population afforded a guarantee for the means of existence to 
the people. With regard to remedies, he advocated the extension of the prin- 


policy pursued by the present Prime Minister in reference to Ireland. It has 
often been my misfortune to have thought it my duty to do so; but, in doing 
so, T have never forgotten that it is to the right honourable gentleman himself 
that I am indebted for the privilege of pronouncing his condemnation, and that 
to his face, from this lofty level, where the Irish Catholic and the English Pro- 
testant are placed in an imperial parity together; and as, in his highest and 
most palmy state, when he stood at the head of that great Conservative party 
which it cost him so many years to construct, and which in a few months he has 


ireduced to such utter dilapidation, I have always endeavoured to avoid, and | 
lhope I have succeeded in avoiding, the use of any phrase which could be justly 


considered as wantonly offensive, now that the right honourable gentleman has 
undergone some apparent and temporary change of fortune—now that, in his 
descent from his meridian, a cloud, tinged perhaps with light, but still a cloud, 
is passing over him—it shall be my peculiar care that the language of strong 
animadversion shall be dissociated from disrespect. I do not despair of the 
right honourable gentleman: I entertain a hope that he who has had the virtue 
and the courage to dash to pieces the sliding scale, which it cost him so much 
fruitless ingenuity to elaborate, will recant his Irish heresies at last, and to his 
celebrated inconsistencies wi.l give a glorious consummation.” (Loud cheers.) 
When the Catholic question was adjusted, be had no doubt that Sir Robert Peel 
intended to act upon its principle ; but when driven from office in the succeed- 
ing year, he united himself with the most unmitigable antagonists of Ireland, 
and did his utmost to obstruct the Whig Government in their endeavours to 
carry out the principle of Emancipation and to enlarge the political rights of 
the Irish people. Mr. Sheil instanced Sir Robert’s opposition to the Irish Mu- 
nicipal and Parliamentary Registration Bills. He promised recently to intro- 
duce a measure to assimilate the municipal law of England and Ireland. For 
this intimation, however tardy, he deserved praise; but what a satire is his pre- 
sent on his former conduct! The Registration Bill is a still greater disgrace. 
He coalesced with Lord Stanley in a project for the annihilation of the constit- 
uencies of Ireland ; and as soon as he came into power he flung the bill aside. 
When placed at the head of the Government, he found himself surrounded with 
difficulties of his owp.creation. He was forced to select as colleagues men who 
were objects of peculiar disrelish to the Irish people. One of them has, it 1s 
said, repented of a very unhappy phrase, and Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst has 
relapsed into Mr. Sergeant Copley ; but the phrase that escaped him is not for- 
gotten. He promoted partisans hot and reeking from the encounters of faction 
to places in which coolness and impartiality are especially required. He en- 
deavoured to countervail his sayings by his doings ; but between his doings and 
sayings there was an antithesis so marked that his professions excited the alarm 
of one party without creating the confidence of the other. Seven millions went 
into opposition. Two-thirds of the Irish Members, every man in Ireland be- 


ciple of the English Poor-law to Ireland us the foundation. The reclama’ 


longing to the Liberal party who could write with exciting force or speak with 
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contagious fervour, the whole of the Liberal press, the whole of the Catholic 
hierarchy, the Catholic priesthood to a man, were arrayed against his Govern. 
ment. It was impossible that, under such circumstances, he could succeed 
Agitation burst out with unprecedented violence. The Repeal Magistrates— 
miserable expedient! were dismissed. Then came the monster meetings ; fol- 
lowed by the monster prosecutions, insidiously conceived, and conducted in a 
spirit of oppression. ‘The world beheld the Liberator and the leader of a 
Catholic nation tried by Protestant grocers and Protestant tanners, presumptu- 
ously called his peers ; but the long series of ignominious proceedings termina- 
ted in a discomfiture of the Government of which there is no former example 
—terminated with a denunciation pronounced by the Chief Justice of England, 
from the highest seat of judicature in the world, and in the conversion of the 
rch of a prison-house into an arch of triumph, through which the most re- 
markable man in Europe, whom you had the temerity to call a convicted con 
spirator, was given back to the embraces of an enthusiastic and devoted people 
(Cheers, with some ironical cheering from the Tory benches.) “ Yes, the Li-| 
berator of his country, whom you called ‘a convicted conspirator-—and you! 
have reason to lament the phrase—was brought back to the embraces of agrate-| 
ful country ; and no man who rightly values freedom will blame me for stand- 
ing up before you to say that. Was it possible that the effect of such treat- 
ment, which had influenced all other classes, should not reach to the lowest ; 
that when the moral atmosphere was thus charged with contagion, the poor} 
asant should remain unaffected ; and that in the midst of the general turbu-| 
on the hurly-burly into which the country was cast by the Government, they| 
who have the greatest grievances to complain of—they who groan beneath the| 
wrongs which we are told by the highest of all authorities make the wise man) 
mad—should not break out into those excesses for which an incarceration after} 
sunset is prescribed, with all the pertinacity of baffled empiricism, as a sove-| 
reign and unfailing cure? To show that a Government conducted on other! 
inciples had been fertile in peace, Mr. Sheil referred to the Administration of| 
Ford Normanby, in connexion with which Mr. Drummond, Sir Michael O’ Logh-| 
len, Chief Baron Woulfe, and other friends of the Irish people, had acted. That 
Administration was in sympathy with the people, and was trusted, obeyed, and) 
beloved. It was sustained by the vast majority of the Representatives of Ire-| 
land, by every man o name in the Catholic body, by the whole of the Catholic! 
press, by every Catholic Bishop, by the entire Catholic Church in Ireland ; every) 
priest was an unpaid constable of police, (for they are the true conservators of) 
the peace, without whose aid the government of Ireland never can be carried) 
on with success ;) and the result was social and political tranquillity. Mr. Sheil] 
denied that the present measure was called for, or that it was adapted to meet; 
the alleged case upon which it rested. It had been called temporary, but ree 
original intention was to make it permanent. This shows the animus; the spirit! 
was made manifest, and the sin of the volition is as great as the guilt of perpe-| 
tration. ‘*‘ There never was a moment when it more behoved the Parliament to) 
consider the political effect with which any measure proposed for Ireland will be 
attended. Hover was more caution required. ‘The repeal of the Corn-laws| 
ought to make you pause before you administer to the popular excitement. Let! 
me explain myself in this. There are in Ireland two powerful classes—the! 
proprietors of the soil, who hold in fee under a series of military subjugations ;| 
and the mass of the people, of whose intelligence, whose energy, and whose! 
power the development has been so rapid. You have contrived in the course of 
this session-to alarm the interests of the one, and to awaken the passions of the! 
other I am of opinion that the repeal of the Corn-laws will be ultimately con-| 
ducive to the good of Ireland, because the prosperity of England must contri-| 
bute to that of the sister island. The overflowings of your opulence must ul- 
timately extend to us. The Irish Protestant gentry, however, take a different! 
view : they conceive that you are doing them wrong—that you are breaking the) 
word of Mr. Pitt—that by depriving them of their exclusive market, and put-| 
ting Belgium and Holland upon a level with Ireland, you are loosening, if not! 
cutting, one of the ligaments by which the two countries are fastened together.| 
It must be confessed that there are many among them whom the repeal of the 
Corn-laws will materially affect. The fall of rents will be a deathblow to mort-| 
#8 ; and many a Cromwellian gentleman, who now totters beneath the load) 
of mcumbrances, after staggering on a little, will fall under the burden of which) 
the repeal of the Corn-laws will not fail to produce an aggravation. [In this) 
state of things, while you are thus alienating the Irish Protestants, on whom the 
present Government we most injudiciously relied for their sustainment, how) 
impolitic it is to enact as a companion to the repeal of the Corn-lows, a Coer- 
cion Bill, by which you will exasperate the great body of the people! Mr. 
Sheil advised the Commons, as representing the English nation, to get rid of 
their addictions to despotism, for the Irish had divested themselves of all the 
habitudes of subserviency. Not a trace of the fetter remains. A change had, 
taken place in the national character. ‘This was the fruit of education. There 
are hundreds of thousands of readers in Ireland ; those hundreds of thousands 
will grow to millions; and for a nation of readers this bill is not fit. « You, 
perhaps, think that the education of the people is of such a character that it, 
will ‘not be attended with any important political effect. You are mistaken : 
the books put into circulation by the Education Commissioners are of an order, 
greatly superior in all regards to the wretched writings which were once con- 
sidered to be adapted to the populace : you will not only find books of grammar 
and arithmetic, but volumes containing extracts from history, in which generous: 
heart-stirring events are told, containing passages of lofty morality, the ethics 
of patriotism, the catechism of freedom—verses, immortal ones, in which the, 
advantage of liberty is magnificently taught. I repeat to you, that for a nation! 
of readers this bill is not fitted. And because there is no evidence whatever of 
the necessity for this bill—because there is no proof whatever that it will ac- 
complish the objects it professes to aim at—because there is no testimony to 
show that it will be more successful than the Arms Bill—because it is a viola- 
tion of the. principles of the Union—and because you avail yourselves of the 
existence of the Act of Union to inflict upon the Irish nation a measure which 
two-thirds of the Irish Representatives doipainced— shall vote against the| 
second reading of the bill.” 

Mr. COBDEN wished to say a few words in explanation of the vote he wa 
to give. He should find himself in the same division with three classes of per-| 
sons,—those who have hitherto voted against the bill, with some who voted for, 
the bill on the first reading ; and, to his great surprise he should rind himself 
united with a large number of gentlemen who sat below the gangway. He did 
not wish to impute motives to others, but he wished to clear himself from all 
suspicion as to the vote he was togive. Lord George Bentinck had said it was 

duty of every honest man to punish the traitor, however much he might 

p the treason. To vote against the bill, then, meant a vote of censure in the 
estimate of Lord George. ‘ Now I to repudiate for myself, and for many 

: gentlemen on this side of the House, such an unjust and unfair con- 
#ruction upon the votes we are giving. (Cheers) We should be acting very 


inconsistently indeed with popular opinion—and we especially affect to repre- 
sent popular opinion—if we were to give such a vote as this; because I appre- 
hend there will be no dispute on this point that the right honourable Baronet 
has been the means of passing this session one of the most popular measures that 
iny Minister could possibly undertake. We should be outraging public opin- 
ion if we allowed such a construction to be put upon our vote at this moment, 
onthe very day that this great measure has been brought down to this House 
from another place. Yes, I can imagine the noble Lord feeling that there is a 
sort of poetical justice in carrying a vote of censure at the very moment of the 
passage of the Corn Bill: but I beg to say that he must not pass this construc- 
tion upon my vote, at all events.” It appears that Sir Robert Peel attaches so 
much importance to this measure, that he is determined that his Government 
shall stand or fall with it. Mr. Cobden had nothing to do with this determi- 
nation; but he was not going to stultify his own vote, or to vote, es Lord 
George Bentinck had intimated he will do, that black is white, to turn out the 
Minister. ‘T'womonths ago, it had been stated that the gentlemen below the 
gangway were prepared to give any vote consistent with their personal honour, 
(which must not be questioned in that House,) to turn Sir Robert Peel out of 
office. Jt was therefore hopeless to attempt to keep the Minister in power by 
a single vote. ‘I beg to assure honourable gentlemen opposite, that the state 
of parties willere long receive a solution out of doors. (loud cheers.) We 
cannot continue with three parties in this House, neither party being able to 
carry on the Government. ‘There must be a fusion of two parties. I see no imme- 
diate prospect of an amalgamation between the gentlemen below the gangway 
and their late friends on the other side ; and I must say that I am very glad to 
think it is so. (Cheers.) There is nothing which I should regret more than to 
see the right honourable Baronet forced into an alliance with that rearward par- 
ty. But there is another alliance which I imagine, in some shape or other, must 
take place here, and which has already taken place inthe country. ‘There is no 
distinction in the country, so far as | am aware, between those who follow the 
noble Lord the Member for London and those who gave in their adhesion to the 
policy of the righthonourable Baronet. (Cheers from the Protectionists) I 
don’t understand the logical inference to be drawn from that cheer. I don't 
think it holds out a cheering prospect to the honourable gentlemen below the 
gangway. But I augur that if this fusion has taken place out of doors, and the 
rank and file of those who follow those two distinguished leaders are found 
mingling in their ranks and fraternizing with each other throughout the country, 
there cannot long be a separationbetween the two chiefs themselves ; and the 
result will be an abandonment of their strife, and a fusion between the two par- 
ties in this House. (Cheers.) Well, | apprehend that ¢his will give us a Go- 
vernment and a majority—which will not be a Protection Government, at all 
events. Now I have only to say, in contradiction to the noble Lord, that if the 
right honourable Baronet chooses to retire from office in consequence of this vote, 
he carries with him the esteem and gratitude of a larger number of the popula- 
tion of this empire than ever followed any Minister that was ever hurled from 
power. [Mr. Rashleigh—* Not of the working classes.”] The honourable 
Member for Cornwall says, ‘not of the working classes.” [Mr. Rashleigh— 
«And I repeat it.”) I am sorry the honourable Member is so excited in aking 
the declaration : but has he the same expression of opinion to give with regard 
to the voting classes. (Cheers.) [ think the right honourable gentleman has 
shown great forbearance to honourable Members below the gangway, in not hav- 
ing availed himself of the strength he has with the country, and, taking them at 
their word before he abandons office appealing to the country. (Cheers.) But 
should he not do so, I ain not misinterpreting the opinion of the people, not only 
of the electors, but especially of the working classes, when I tender the right 
honourable Baronet, in my own name, as [ might do in theirs, my heartfelt 
thanks for his unwearied perseverance, the unswerving firmness, and the great 
ability with which he has during the last six months conducted one of the most 
magnificent reforms ever effected in any country.” (Much cheering from the 
Liberals, with derisive indications from the Protectionists.) 

The House then divided— 


| 


For the second reading 219 
Against : : 298 
Majority against the second seading 73 
The division was received by the House in silence ; and an immediate ad- 


journment took place. at a quarter-past two o'clock. 
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The arrival last week of the magnificent Steamship Great Britian must have 
been a matter of rejoicing on every ground. She brought satisfactory news— 
she made a splendid passage, and she has achieved a decided and important 
triumph to mechanical science and art. 

It is confidently believed that the new ministry will find it a task of less than 
usual difficulty to assume the reins of government, as the country generally is 
exhibiting so great enlargement in the principles of free trade, that much con- 
fidence will be placed in Lord John Russel! and his colleagues as to the earliest 
measures they shall find it expedient to pursue in their new position asa go- 
vernment ; but his Lordship will doubtless find it advisable to shorten as much 
as possible the duration of the present Parliament, and ascertain, as clearly as 
may be, the degree of strength possessed by his party for carrying out the plans 
with which every efficient government should be provided. The English pa- 
pers intimate that the members of the new government will not be likely to find 
opposition to their re-election, except in the case of ‘Thomas Babington Ma- 
cauley, Esq., who rendered himself somewhat unpopular with his constituents 
by voting in favor of the Maynooth bill. 

The immense quantity of grain and flour which the new act has let out of bond, 
and the exceedingly promising condition of the crops, have occasioned a fall in 
the prices of those articles ; the labouring classes, therefore, are at present in 
the enjoyment of a plenty to which they have long been strangers, for we do 
not learn that there has yet been any reduction of wages. This last. however, 
will inevitably be the case, more or less, yet they will not suffer thereby, for in 
agriculture the occupiers of the soil will avail themselves of every expedient 
which either science or experience shal] suggest, in order to increase the amount 
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of home produce and render less necessary a resort to a foreign market for the 
supply of food ; whilst, as to the working classes in the manufacturing districts 
it is already evident that they will experience a more regular and constant em 
ployment ; the cotton sales, as reported by the last accounts, giving proof that 
the factories will be in operation with vigour and spirit. 

The question of pulicy which Sir Robert Peel confessed to be his greatest 
difficulty, though greatly softened down to his successors, will yet be found not 
the most easy for them to solve. The Maynooth grant, with which the Whigs 
would not have dared to grapple, has cleared their way greatly, and the advice 
in his last official speech will, if followed out, still father facilitate the object of 
conciliating the [rish People. Lord John Russell will either carry out the 
equalizing policy of his predecessor and will conciliate the Irish, or he will ree 
fuse to act upon the suggestions of his political antagonist, will fail, and have 
to retire with the reproach that the returning Peel will have it in his power t 
make. 

One can scarcely help smiling at the Parthian arrow shot by the hand of the 
retreating Sir Robert: knowing that his successors will certainly endeavour to 
keep from him the credit of originating the great measures just completed, he 
takes care that they shall not arrogate it to themselves, but—we confess it is 
for the first time—he bestows it on the right owner ;-—knowing that the pro- 
ceeding for the tranquillization of Jreland, mentioned in his last speech, is obvi- 
ously the best one for effecting the object, he makes it Ais suggestion, not that 
of the Whigs : so that acted on or neglected it attaches itself to his reputation. 
Above all, knowing that the Whigs, as a ministry, have no great property of 
eohesion, he is already preparing himself for a return to power when the proper 
opportunity shall arrive. 

The poor protectionists have committed political suicide; they are out of 
office with but a feeble chance of coming back to it in many a day, without power! 


as a house of legislation, for they have so divided it that they ‘‘ cannot stand,”| 
without the respect of the people, who will care little at the polls for their opin-| 
ions and suggestions. But the infuriate delirium of one or two during the last; 
struggle of the vanquished, has called for certain measures of precaution which! 
otherwise would never have been dreamt of. The constitution of the League! 
included their dissolution as soon as their grand object should be effected and| 
secured ; but the dogged obstinacy of the noble duke who expressed his deter-| 
mination to do his utmost to obtain a reversal of the new law, between the pre-| 


do act upon that principle, and bestow the favor and confidence of the ¢roy, 
without reference to religious differences of opinion, they shal! hear no complaints 
(rom me on that ground.” How honourable it was to the British nation, thar 
they had not only a statesman who could pronounce such generous sentiments. 
uta legislature who cheered him on with bursts of applause at the utterance ,; 
every one of them. Here is the retirement of a conqueror, not of armies o, 
‘loody fields, but of prejudice, of ignorance, and selfishness, on the forum 
debate,—a deliverer of the poor and needy from the oppression of those who 
had long troddenthem down. The battles of Trafalgar or of Waterloo wer, 
of small glory, because of small benefit to the world, compared with the triumphs 
af Britain over her own long established and inveterate errors. 

There is a modesty and generosity about this great man on this important o. 
easion, which imparts grace to everything he says. How beautiful is his gp. 
claration that the credit of the measures for abolishing the restrictions on trad, 
did not in strictness belong to himself or Lord John Russell, but that « th. 
name which ought to be associated with the success of those measures, js th, 
name of Richard Cobden.” 

The sentiments of this great occasion sweep away all little consideration; 
and elicit praise from the protectionists of our country, as much as from the 
men who long ago adopted the sentiments now expressed by Sir Robert. The, 
can see the unworthy character of protection, when advocated by the aristocr:. 
ey of England, and admire the lofty benevolence of Sir Robert Peel, as he ey. 
hibits the true spirit of free trade. But is not the same thing honourable i, 
both countries? If protection looks selfish and unworthy across the Atlantic. 
is it not in trath the same selfish and unworthy thing here? [If it is unjs: 
there, is it not equally unjust here’ If the sentiments of free trade are gener. 
ous and noble on the lips of Britain’s Peel, are they not equally so on the lips 
of our Calhoun and Walker ? 

What is it not worth to live in these days—to see these things, and help abou: 
them, to see the chains of political and intellectual debasement broken from ov; 
race ; to see the great principles which were handed down from heaven to bless 
us so long ago, but which have been buried up by the craft of selfishness, noy 
coming out in their brightness and beauty, and commanding the willing homage 
of the world ; to see peace on earth, liberty, knowledge, individual rights, a. 


||knowledged, and even spiritual christianity avowed as the rule of statesmen 


Who shall set bounds to the happiness of our race, under the reign of such 
principles as these * 


RAMBLES IN VERMONT.—No. I. 
** T pity the man who can ramble from Dan to Beersheba and cry ‘ ’Tis al) barren.’ ”—Sterse 
Travellers, such as the sentimental Sterne thus sighs over, are but too numer. 
ous in the world, although the facilities for effecting change of place are wonder. 
fully improved and multiplied since the time at which he uttered his benevolez: 
exclamation above quoted. The fact is that travellers, expressly in pursuit o/ 


sent time and the year 1849, at which latter period the triumph should be con-| 
summated, has convinced the league that the great measure is not yet “ secured,” 
they have, therefore, wisely resolved only to suspend their operations and watch 
the movements of the expiring enemy who may attempt a desperate lunge, do-| 
ing mischief in his “ flurry” which foresight might have prevented. ‘The league! 
then is “ not dead but sleepeth .” 

The Great Britain, we are gratified to find, has completely confirmed the cha-| 
racter which was predicated of her when first she was floated. Her passage| 
from hence to Liverpool, at her last departure, was in itself her vindication, for 


pleasure, are for the most part but ill provided for their expedition, and, nine 
times in ten, are not even in the frame of mind necessary for such a pursuit. | 
the first place they expect too much, a certain cause of disappointment ; in the 
second place pleasure is too general a term to be fairly handled by the undi. 
criminating many. It may mean something very agreeable to the superficial 
traveller, but altogether vapid to the reflecting observer ; something gay, exci 
ing, gregarious, fashionable to the commonplace seekers of external amusement, 
but tiresome, monotonous, silly, and uninteresting to persons of more solid no- 


a vessel to make an average of 10 knots per hour for 13 successive days, upon| 
the Atlantic ocean must have no mean merits. The passage to the eastward is| 
always considered the more favourable, but she has returned to these western! 
shores in a still shorter time, thus proving that previous delays have only taken) 
place through accidental circumstances, which skill, care, and perseverance have| 
been able to remove. ‘This final success will cause a few alterations in Steam| 


Navigation. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

We hare been so much pleased with the following notice of Sir Robert Peel's) 
last official speech before retiring from office, that we cannot refrain from pla-! 
cing it inourcolums. We copy it from a liberal contemporary, and with very| 
slight exceptions we would adopt it as ourown. ‘The estimate of Peel's charac-| 
ter is not too high, at least in our opinion, nor do we doubt but his own age will) 
yet do him full justice, as well as posterity. 
Simm Rosert Peev’s Speecu.—All tongues are loud in praise of Sir Robert! 


tions : it is the rapid change of place in groups like gay flocks of birds to some, 
yet unobservant are they of the wonders spread beneath them in the course o/ 
their passage, but to others, like the industrious insects which load themselves 
with the riches presented by nature, it furnishes resources of advantage and gra 
fication through every portion of their course. We have thousands who seek 
it at every place of public resort where the cry of “ beauty, accommodatioy, 


||\good company, gaiety, small scandal” abounds ; or the great thoroughfares lead: 


ing to the different marts of commerce, where are to be found numerous new 
faces, fine hotels, and great pretensions, but which too frequently, aye not v»- 
justly provoke the exclamation of “ ’Tis all barren” from hearts overpowered wit 
disappointment and lassitude. 

We are not about to enter into a comparison of the sources of pleasure sought 
by travellers, for, after all «* out of the desire of the heart the mouth speaketh,” 
and we can no more direct the tastes than the passions or the virtues by coet- 
cion,—these all depend essentially if not solely on the teacher, whatsoever b¢ 


Peel's Valedictory. Its noble sentiments warm all hearts, give dignity to thel| 

in which we live, and brighten hope for the future. The people before}! 
ase and for whom that speech was made, are a magnanimous people, or Sir 
Robert could not have spoken as courteously, nay, applaudingly, as he did, of us! 
and our institutions. What a noble sentiment was that which he ascribes ap- 
provingly to Lord Aberdeen, when he says, “ he has dared to avow that he thinks! 


in achristian country there is a moral obligation upon a christian minister to ex- lall barren.” 


haust every effort, before incurring the risk of war.” Dared to declare that) 
christianity binds statesmen with its laws, even in questions with foreign coun-| 
tries ; and that moral obligation binds men high in power. It takes more dar-! 
ing to avow such sentiments in the face of the world, than most people think’ 


for. 
Who would not be happy to go out of office able to say and know that the)| 


world would sustain the declaration, “I shall leave a name execrated by every’ | 


|mont.” 
passing through that State, unless, in the opinion of some plodding, calculating 
accumulator, that may be considered pleasure which has directly for its objec! 
‘the increase of our worldly means, for, in very truth our pleasure originated © 
business ; with the mind of Dr. Syntax « In search of the Picturesque” 0! 


the form assumed by him,—but we would fain point out a source of pleasure ‘0 
the traveller, in a course not ordinarily pursued by the multitude, and never 
before by ourselves ; but which has been to vs so productive of satisfaction a 
rational delight that we would gladly hope many may be found to sympatlis 
hereafter in our pleasure, and few to exclaim with the moody Smelfungus, « ‘ls 
We recommend thea, by way of variety, some “ les in Ver- 
We confess we were not in pursuit of pleasure usually so called, 


monopolist who from less honourable motives maintains protection for his own |own had no immediate relation, but we must emphatically say that the ge™ 


individual benefit ; but it may be that I shall leave a name sometimes remem-' 


\being within us it became fully developed, and we are impressed with the idea 


bered with are the [that we may have done some good service by inciting the lovers of nature’: 

whose lot is to labour and to earn their daily bread by the sweat of their brow,! : roy - she 

—a name remembered with expressions of good will when they shall recruit! ibeauties to follow sal stops or at least to tread in them occasionally under 
jtravellers’ own mottifications. 


their exhausted strength with abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter because 
it is no longer leavened by a sense of injustice.” How noble was it in him to! 
say, after reading the letter of Mr. Pakenham announcing the acceptance by’ 


Before we commence to describe a few—and but a few—of the numerous 
pleasing scenes and circumstances which await those who travel through ‘hs 


our government of the British proposition, “ Thus, sir, these two great nations, \beauteous ‘apd bold region we would endeavour to point out the preparatites 


impelled, I believe, by the public opinion which ought to guide and influence 
statesmen, have by moderation—by the spirit of ‘mutual compromise—averted 
that dreadful calamity of a war between two nations of kindred race and com- | 
mon language, the breaking out of which. would have involved the civilized | 
world in calamities to an extent which it is difficult to foresee.” 


What sound and generous sentiments are those which he utters respecting | 
It required some daring to recommend that opinions 2 ol 
, “ ifthey |work to furnish occasional employment for an otherwise tedious half hour, 


pressed freland. 
should be'no bar to political favor, and to say of his successors in 0 


which such a perty should make in order the more largely to enjoy themselves 
In the first place they should provide themselves with private vehicles, either 
their own or hired, and good bui quiet horses, to be put into requisition at 


departure from Troy ; the ladies should be provided with a few books, the! 


sketching materials, a little light, elegant, tastefal—dawdling, if you please— 
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any other et cetera which they well know will contribute to the amusement of{| William B. Lawrence, jr., Edward C. Lewis, the Rev. Charles Reynolds, the 
the evenings. The gentlemen in addition to such matters should have with them|/Rev. Watson M. Smith, and John ‘Thomson. 

5 
their guns and especially their fishing rods. There will not be occasion or need|} An honorary degree of master of arts on William Bayard Blackwell. 


for any of them, of either sex, to be overburdened or annoyed by great stocks|| The degree of doctor of divinity on the Rev. Benjamin |. Haight, professor 


of finery in dress, for they will be coming among a plain, hearty, frank, and in-|jof pastoral theology and pulpit eloquence in the General Theologieal Seminary 

dependent community, with whom a hearty welcome without ceremony is their| jof the Protestant Episcopal Church—the Rev. Robert Emory, president of Dic k- 

fashion. and who express their meaning with little cire ilocution, and perform | |inson College’in Pennsylvania, and the Rev. Ezra A. Huntington, pastor of the 

all their arts of hospitality and respect without officiousness or obtrusion. One Third Presbyterian Church in the city of Albany. 

thing we would strenuously recommend, to all of them who have courage enough ada ——— 

togo through the labor of sight-seeing, and that is, be sure to have some plain} Excursion and Cotillion Party to Caldwell’s Landing.— An Excursion is to be 

homely clothing in which to ascend the Green mountains and through the Forests,}|given by Columbia Lodge No. 16, U. A. O. D., on Tuesday, the 11th inst., on 

for in such manner do they best achieve a sight of the magnificent scencry||»0ard the commodious steamboat Delaware, and a splendid Barge, for the ben- 

which is not to be surpassed in the world, and are also prepared to explore ca ves efit of the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund of said Lodge. Every arrangement 
h more extensive and curious than the greater portion of American tra vel-| has been made by the Committee to insure the comfort and enjoyment of all 

muc i a i d 

lers have anticipated to examine ||who may favour them with their presence on the occasion ; and we trust that 

It would hardly be a misnomer to call Vermont the Scotland of the United! {the public will lend their aid to an object so praiseworthy. Mr. John Parker has 
States. The hills of Auld Scotia do not run so decidedly in chains of moun-||kindly volunteered his services to conduct the dancing, and Kendall’s Brass 
tains as do those of Vermont, but severa'ly both in shape and apparent height. (Band, and Wallace’s Cotillion Band have been engaged. Particulars will be 
there is much similarity. Those of Caledonia are enriched by historical and| given in os next. _— . 
other traditionary associations, which have rendered her the subject of poesy|| *#* We would call attention to the advertisement in to-day’s paper of that 
and music, whilst those of Vermont are almost silent on such grounds ; but on lexcellent establishment, the Mansion House, at Natchez. The proprietor, Mr, 
the other tall whilst the Scottish hills are bare and bleak, those of the State} Me Donnell, we know to be exceedingly polite and attentive —his table de hote 
we are describing are clothed with rich verdure up to their very topmost sum-| is supplied with every delicacy, and wines &c. are of the best brands. Natchez 
mits, and the sides of those mountains cleared of forests to different heights, | being situated on table land, it is comparatively healthy at all seasons, and a 

every where present a rich soil, well cultivated, yielding abundant produce, and| desirable place to pass the warm months of summer. Any of our friends passing 
giving assurance that still higher their fields may be blessed, when it shall be| this way may be sure of finding every comfort and luxury they may require at 
found expedient to remove more and more the magnificent clothing with which, the Mansion House. 
they are invested. Indeed Vermont is an appropriate name, for we learn that) 
even in the winter, when the vallies are white with snow, the mountain tops of | Che Drama. 
these regions still present the refreshing green for which they are so remarka-| 
ble, a little embrowned perhaps by the absence of much of their foliage. 


Niblo’s Garden.—The Ravels and Mdlile. Blangy are still drawing crowded 
‘houses, and it is almost impossible to procure a good seat on the nights of their 
But the vallies of Vermont! «The Gods have not made us poetical,” and) performance. The Vaudeville company, with Burton, Placide, Chippendale 
prose cannot do justice to those vallies. Were we to describe them in the ex-|;and Miss Clarke, have been doing exceedingly well on the off-nights. Gabriel 
alted mental temperament which was produced by our earliest view of them,||Ravel’s benefit took place on Tuesday evening, and we understand it was @ 
it is doubtful that we should be pronounced guilty of hyperbole, but, honestly) bumper. 
speaking, several days of familiarity with them, have scarcely brought our ad-|) 


Bowery Theatre.—This house has been well attended during the past week. 
miration down to a prosaic pitch. 


\A Melo-dramatic Spectacle, called “The Yew Tree Ruins,” has been pro- 
In passing through Vermont along the direct road from the southern extreme,||duced at this house, full of show and handsome scenery, and the characters are 
say Bennington, to the northern part, the traveller passes through a rich valley,| well sustained throughout by the company. We understand that a new piece is 
mainly of alluvial soil; a chain of mountains is on each side, the eastern being) |about to be brought out here with great magnificence, dramatised from Matu- 
the more continuous and connecting thcm with that of the west, yet affording) irin’s novel of “ Montezuma.” Mr. Walcott, formerly of Mitchell's Olympic, is 
at every few miles, passages through by means of gorges, or tortuous roads,| engaged, and the best performers have prominent parts in it. 
without the necessity of going over the mouatain-tops, prea. tiger few in-|| Chatham Theatre.—This popular place of amusement stili maintains a sure 
stances. The valley has an average width of about three miles, although some-| footing. Mr. and Mrs. Bland commenced an engagement here on Monday 


times opening to as much as five, and at others narrowing to little more than one| evening, and have appeared in the “ Love Chase,” “Therese, or the Orphan 
mile. But a barren spot is scarcely to be found in its entire length ; smiling | |.,¢ Geneva,” “Clari, or the Maid of Milan,” “A Day after the Wedding,” 


plenty is every where diffused, and though some among its people complain||., -7,, Lone Hut,’ 


; ; * &c. The Managers have likewise engaged Mr. Fenno, a 
that many farms are too large, and consequently too imperfectly tilled, the pass-|liiont comedian, formerly of Mitchell’s Olympic, who with Messrs. Marshall, 


ing traveller would fail to perceive it, and it would require the practised eye of Johnston, Greene, Stafford, Miss Anna Cruise and Mrs. Flynn, forma very ex~ 
the experienced husbandman to detect the fault, if it really exist. cellent company. 


It is remarkable that the stranger is gradually, not suddenly, introduced to the Greenwich Theatre.—This little theatre re-opened on Monday evening under 
grand scenery of Vermont ; he sees the beginnings of a hilly country even as) |;he management of Mr. C. Freer. 

he departs out of Troy, and the country becomes more and more picturesque) | 

as he advances through the thirty miles of good road between Troy and Ben-|| Literary Notices. 

nington. Were that portion of the journey always travelled in the night andl| ‘ s were a ‘ 

pe J Forster's Statesmen of the Commonwealth of England.—We have just re- 
the splendid panorama of nature to be suddenly unfolded at Bennington on the|| 
. ‘ ceived from the Messrs. Harper the first number of their fine reprint of the 
morning after arrival, we are persuaded that the heart must indeed be an apa || oe 
2 : ey : above entitled work, a work of peculiar interest and value to every true friend 

thetic one, which would not seek for relief in exclamations of rapturous . 
; lof civil and religious freedom. The American editor, J. O. Choules, has in this 

edition compressed the five volumes of the original into one beautiful octavo, 

F cs \without omitting a single line of the English copy to which indeed he has further 
could not go much farther without baiting, we shall for the present rest~ here: 
; appended several important notes. ‘The rise and growth of popular principles 

and resume when we shall all be a little refreshed, and with a clear road before : te . 

i ||in England is a topic of importance to this country, and to the world at large, 
bre ese |jand as this work is the best accredited production on the subject, we hesitate 
The Annual Commencement of Columbia College was celebrated on Wednes-| 44 

ss ia oF not to commend it to the perusal of our friends. ‘The work will occupy five 
day last at the Methodist Episcopal church in Green street. ’ 
The procession was formed at the College Green and marched thence to the’ 


But worthy reader we have now started you at Bennington, and as we really 


| nuinbers, each being accompanied by a Portrait engraved on steel, price 25 cents ; 


church, when the performances of the day took place. = first of which is now ready. 
After prayer from the President and some music from the band, orations were|| -Morse’s Cerographic Maps, No. 7.—Containing four large folio subjects exte 
delivered in the Greek, Latin, German and English languages. cuted im colours, by the new process, is also now published ~ che Harpers. 
At the close of the speeches the degree of bachelor of arts was conferred on|| ‘Temper and Temperament.—Harpers.—This work is from the ever welcome 
the following students of the senior class :— pen of Mrs. Ellis, and we think it is not inferior to anything she has previous 
Wm. Wittingham Olssen, William J. Frost, ly put forth. In her preface she says “ we shall never be able rightly todis- 
Henry A. Bogert, Charles B. Hoffman, charge the duty we owe to our fellow-creatures, until we have mado ourselves 
William B. Harrison, William H. Hudson, intimately acquainted with the varieties of human character, and with the pecu- 
ed Kellogg, John G. Hyer, liar requirements of different dispositions,” and in the pages which follow she 
ias G. Brown, William M. Johnston, 
John G. Kane, John L. Leflerts, endeavours successfully to throw new light on this subject. We commend this 
William A. McVickar, Jeremiah Leder, work to our readers as well worth their attention. 
R.8. Carden Abbott, Charles Ss. McKnight, Mr. Graham, of the ‘Tribune buildings, has sent us Graham's Magazine fot 
August—it is illustrated, and the literary look inviting. 
Edward C. Bogert, James Thomson, | The Columbian for August is also on our table—its embellishméits we can - 
Arthur Bronson. Alexander G. Tyng. not say much for, but otherwise it well sustains its reputation. It is published 
The degree of Master of Arts on the following twelve alumni of the college,’ by Israe] Post, 140 Nassau-st. 
vz. * 4 The Reprint of Blackwood’s Magazine for July has been promptly put forth, 
_ Livingston K. Miller, Thomas C. T. Buckley, George B. Quackenbos, Wil-| by Leonard Scott & Co. It is unnecessary to say a word more in regard to 
liam C. Duncan, James W. Gerard, Jr., Albert Gallatin, Jr.,Samuel P. Bell, ‘this old favorite. 
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49 A Leeds paper states that a method has been discovered of }-ropelling IMvnn and W. Banks being the bowlers. Mr. Mynn disposed of Mr. Ix ta 
he ; vessels by steam at a speed of thirty miles an hour, with half the power now) jin the first over; eight wickets down, and the score still 142. Mr. Lee fit h 
4 used. led the vacancy, and Mr. Binks gave his over without arun, Mr. Lee - fo 
j ——— gan with a two to the leg from Mynn, and then singles were continued to r 
be scored for some time. At length Mr. Hartopp sent a ball from Mr. fr 
Vim Cricketers Chronicle. away fot two to the off, and then a beautiful cut from the same bowler _. be 
rhe 2 —_— Another change in the bowling ensued, Mr. Harenc going on at Mr. Bank.’ 15 
wh GENTLEMEN OF KENT AND ENGLAND. end. Mr. Hartopp was then caught by Mr. Swann, the long stop thee to 
; The annual match ‘in which the Gentlemen of Kent played against the}|placing 19 on the score; nine wickets down for 165 runs. Mr. Denison ~~ ets 
Wh lh Gentlemen of England, was commenced at Lord’s Ground, on Monday, and||the last, and after Several balls had been given, he made a bit to the Dein q se 
Bem, t was not finished until Wednesday. for one run, which Was succeeded by Mr. Lee effecting a beautiful cu} at A set 
UL Kent won the toss, and went in first, sending in Messrs. W. Banks and W.| cover point from Mr, Harenc, who, however, then succeeded in lowerin, 
" f . Mynn, sir F. Bathurst aud Mr. Lee being the bowlers, Mr. W. Mynn scoreg| /his timber, Mr Denison bringing ont his bat. This innings amounted to 
| ‘ aone the first ball from Sir F., and Mr. W. Banks was bowled the thirc!/168, leaving Kentin a minority of 11 runs. W. 
4 ball by the same bowler. Mr E. Banks, brotherto Mr. William, came next || The second innings of Kent commenced by Mr. W. Mynn and Mr. Wh); W. 
UBy Mr. Lee bowled his over without a ran, but in the next a ball from Sir Fre-| taker to the bowling of Sir F, Bathurst and Capt. Lautour. Mr. Whittaker E. 
wi derick was overplayed, and drawn into Mr. W. Mynn’s wicket ; two wickets} |received the first over from Sir F. without a ran, as did Mr. W. Myon fron N. 
if down 2 runs. Mr. Felix filled the vacancy, and began with a beautifnl cut|/the captain. Mr. Whittaker then obtained a one, and which example ws A. 
tid the first ball from Sir F. Bathurst for five. Several balls were then bowled] |followed by Mr. Mynn, who afterwards made a four, striking the bal] ae t 
id Ng and not arun obtained, after which Mr. Felix made another cut for three||the bowiler’s head, H. 
ve ' ! from Lee. Mr. Banks having marked three singles drew a ball from Sir} The rain put astop to the game fora short time, and when it was resumed Cu 
; Frederick to the leg for two, and then drove another from the same bowle:|| several balls were bowled without a run, and only a single now and they C. 
ae forward for four; Mr. Felix, after scoring several singles, made arother||was scored ere Mr. Whittaker was caught by the captain in the slip fron B 
i ; splendid cut for four from Sir Frederick, and Mr. E. Banks also drove a bal]|/Mr. Harenc; one wicket down for 11 runs. Mr. Baldock filled the vacancy. W. 
; fife } from Mr. Lee forward for three, and a change in the bowing took place. | and commenced with three to the off from Sir F. Bathurst, Mr. W. Myny, E. § 
dee pe Captain Lautour going on at Mr. Lee’s end. but Mr. Felix sent the captain! doing the like for two, but after scoring another single, Sir F. Bathurs E. I 
i} { 4 round to the leg for four, followed it up with three more, and then made an| caught him from his own bowling ; two wickets down for 22 rons. Mr. 
af admirable cut from Sir Frederick for five. Soon after this Sir Frederick! Felix joined Mr. Baldock, and led off with two singles, Mr. Baldock mak. 
. Y caught Mr. £. Banks from his own bowling, that gentleman having put 18/'ng two to the leg, Mr. Felix ditto, and Mr. Baldock succeeded in gettino 
eee on the score ; three wickets down for 50 runs. Mr. A. Mynn joined Mr.|/two more, when Mr. Nicholson, the wicket-keeper, caught him from the 
ae Sa Felix, and began with a four the first ball trom Sir Frederick to the leg, and||captain; three wickets lowered for 32 runs. Mr. A. Mynn now made his 
al Mr. Lee took up the bowling agatn, bat Mr. Mynn sent him round to the| :ppearance, and was caught the second ball by Haygarth from the captaiy 
RES leg for two, and the bowling being rather slack at this time both made runs} without touching the score; four wickets down and the score not altered 
: fast. Mr. Denison now went on to bowl, but Mr. Mynn got one to the leg) Mr. Swann was next in succession, when Mr. Felix made a cut by the point Hon 
me the first ball, Mr. Felix ditto, Mr. Myon two more to the leg, and Mr. Felix|/for three from the captain, who shortly after sent him to the “ right about” He 
inl Ze made a four off Sir Frederick. Sir F. Bathurst and Mr. Denison changed| tor 7 runs; five wickets and 36 runs. Mr. Harenc came next, and havin: AH 
pie ends, and the first ball from the latter lowered Mr. Felix’s wicket ; four|/marked a single in the slip, parties proceeded to dinner, after which many _ 
wickets down for Sl runs. Mr. Felix left 47 on the paper, consisting of|/balls were bowled without runs, until Mr. Swann was run out ; six wickets C.0 
Mr. E. Banks then took in his bat, but was soon caught by W. N 


two fives, three fours, three threes, one two, and singles. Mr. Bayley join-|jand 41 runs. 
ed Mr. Mynn, and the latter drove Sir F. Bathurst forward for five; Mr.||Mr. Lee at the point from Sir F. Bathurst; seven wickets down and the Capta 


Denison’s over was played down, and three overs were given without a run.||score not altered. Mr. Bayley filled the vacancy, and began with a one, My 


Mr. Bayley at length led off with two singles, and then run out. Mr. C.|/when he lost the companionship of Mr. Harene, who took liberties, gor R. Ky 
Harenc joined Mr. Mynn, and the latter sent Mr. Denison round to the leg, |off his ground, and was stumped by Mr Nicholson from Sir F. Bathurst ‘Bar 

but the field was there, and only one was scored. In the next over Sir F_|/eight wickets down for 42 runs. The betting was now 3 to 1 on England R. P. 
Bathurst caught Mr. Mynn from his own bowling; it was a splendid catch| Mr. Edwards joined Mr. Bayley, and then came the “ tug of war.” The Sir F 
with the left hand; five wickets down, and 91 runs. Mr. C. Whittaker) |former led off with a two, and then several balls were bowled without a ru My: 
faced Mr. Harenc, and they both commenced with singles, after which Mr.||A change in the bowling took place, Mr. Lee going on at the captain’s eud E ‘Ha 
Harenc drew Sir Frederick to the leg for two, and Mr. Whittaker sent Mr.) but Mr. Bayley drew the ball to the leg for two, and then effected an adni.- “Har 
Denison round to the leg for four, |\rable cut for four from Mr. Lee. T. Le 
Dinner was now announced, and on resuming play Mr. Banks took up the|| The rain put a stop to the game for a short time, but on entering the field W. De 
again Mr. Edwards drove Sir Frederick forward for four, and the next bs e 


bowling at Mr. Denison’s end. Mr. Whittaker got four from Sir Frederick) 
to the leg, and Mr. Harenc made a beautiful cut for four from Mr. Lee, who} /for three more. The play went on more steadily, singles being made at bot 


had taken up the bowling again, but shortiy Mr. Lee found out Mr. Harenc’s| ends. Another change in the bowling was considered advisable, and the 


j oe wicket, after that gentleman had put 17 on the score; seven wickets down,| captain took it up again at Mr. Lee’s end. Mr. Bayley, however, sent the No 
be and 120 runs. Mr Baldock was the next, and then Mr. Whittaker sent Sir| ball off for two, Mr. Edwards drove it forward for four, and repeated it the 

, Frederick off for two, and followed it up for five to the leg from the same, succeeding ball from Sir Frederick. Mr. Bayley then made a hit at cove Te 

vd 8 bowler. It was not long, however, before Mr. Lee caught Mr. W. from Sir| point from the captain, and the next ball a beautiful hit to the leg for four The 
} Frederick ; eight wickets down, and 128 runs. Mr. E. Swann thea appear-| Mr. Edwards drove Sir Frederick forward again for four, and the betting pratahdl 
ok ed, and Mr. Baldock now made a cut for twofrom Mr. Lee, and Mr. Swann| Was now reduced to even. Mr. Lee went on at Sir Frederick’s end, and Mr H. Loft 
\ ' drove Sir Frederick forward for four, and soon followed it up with another| Denison at the captain’s; but Mr. Edwards sent Mr. Denison away for tw F. Cave 
th beautiful cut in the slip fora like number, but was then doomed to retire, a) and then made a hit for three from Mr. Lee, following it up with a hit t en <= 

; Mr. Edwards made a draw to the leg, and Mr. Bayley was 4 


balifrom Mr. Leesettling his business. Mr. E. Edwards was the last, and! |the off for five. 


Mr. Baldock sent Sir Frederick round to the leg for four ; Mr. Edwards also||nearly run out, both being at one end, but escaped owing to the ball being 
badly handled. The captain took up the bowling again at Mr. Denison’ 


made a splendid hit to the leg for six! but the ball being overthrown, he! 
, E scored eight for it. He made another single, when Mr. Lee gave him a, end, and Mr. Edwards sent the ball to the off for two, and again Sir Frede- HE o 
5 shooter, Mr. Baldock bringing out his bat with i1 to his name. This innings Tick went on tobowl. It was, however, of no use, tor Mr. Edwards sent the evel 
t amounted to 157. |\baronet away for four more, and then effected a magnificent hit to the lez in his * T 
The Gentlemen of England then sent in the Hon. R. Grimston and Mr.|/and the ball was lost amongst the timber at the far end of the Tennis Cour very nutrit 
my) A. Haygarth, Messrs. A. Mynn and C. Harenc bowling. Mr. Grimston com-||Six runs were subsequently put onthe score. Afterwards Mr. Long go! vahinig f 
hs menced with a single, then a two, Mr. Haygarth three singles, following||into Mr. Edward’s way, and caught him trom Sir Frederick, but not unt thet eaves 
Ai them up with three more, and Mr. Grimston made his score up to 11, by|/he had scored 72 in admirable style, by a six, a five, five fours, three threes from the fa 
ip nearly all singles, when Mr. Edwards got in his way, and caught him from||seven two, and singles ; nine wickets down for 155 runs. Mr. W. Banks a when 
4 Mr. Harenc ; one wicket down tor 20 runs. Mr. O. C. Pell filled the va-|,was the last, and he led off with a two, and having marked two more sit- Form, 
cancy, and having scored two singles, made a beautiful hit for four. Inthe gles Sir Frederick slipped a ball into his wicket, and Mr. Bayley broug)! for dandruf 
next over Mr. Haygarth got his leg before his wicket ; two wickets down for| out his bat with 29 attached to his name, obtained by three fours, four care should 
28 runs. Mr. W. Nicholson joined Mr. Pell, and led off witha three tothe) twos, and singles. This innings amounted to 162, leaving England 152 0 prey 
leg from Mr. Harenc, but in the next over Mr. Mynn sent him a rattler, and) |Win. Pains 30 cen 
three wickets were now down for 31 runs. Captain Lautour then made his,| _England’s second innings was commenced by Messrs. Nicholson and Pel), —— 
appearance, and by a beautiful cut scored four from Mr. Mynn’s first ball.) Messrs. A. Mynn and Harenc being the bowlers. Mr. Nicholson made: 
eye In the succeeding over Mr. Peli drove Mr. Harenc furward for four, repeat-| one in the slip, and the next ball passing the long stop obtained four for i! 
% ; ed it in the next bail, ana also in the succeeding one he obtained four more} /Mr. Pell then sent Mr. Mynn away for four, and followed it up to the leg !-r HI8 Ba 
and then a single, 13 runs being scored in this over off Mr. Harenc by Mr.| five Ones were the order of the day for some time, Mr. Nicholson being me 
‘ 7" Pell. In the following over Mr. Harene caught the captain in the slip from| seariy run out, Mr. Pell played the bali into bis wicket from Mynn, and or the ball o 
i “ay Mynn, It was.a beantiful catch, the ball hit away as sharp as lightning; one wicket was down for 20 rans, The Hon. R. Grimston filled the vaca! ‘pearance ¢ 
‘ 4 51 runs and four wickets lowered. Mr. R Kynaston came next, and having! Cy, and led off with a two, and followed it up with three from Mynn, whe! wen — 
f . scored a one ta the leg froin Mynn, Mr. Pell drove Mr. Mynn forward for), Mynn gave Mr. Nicholson a teazer, and two wickets were down for 27 run cue mi * 
four. Mr. Kynaston also sent Mr. Harenc away for four, and the game pro-, Mr. Hayga:th joined Mr. Grimston, and began with two singles, and the! This Balsam 
ma 7 gressed rapidly, a change in the bowling also took place, Mr. Banks going on scored a four. Mr. Grimston afterwards got ones and atwo, and then mace — infl 
’ A) = \ at Mr. Harenc’s end, Mr. Pell, however, after scoring a one from Mr. Mynn,)| @ splendid cut for tour from Mr. Harenc. Mr. Haygarth scored two to the under the ne 
4 drove a ball from that bowler away for three, and the score was run up to leg trom Mynn, Mr. Grimston doing the ditto from Mr. Harenc, and ther Vinee the ma 
77 before Mr. Felix caught Mr. Kynaston at the point; five wickets were) driving the ball away for two from Mynn. Mr. Haygarth made a cut /0 _ Price 2 
now down. Mr. Long faced Mr. Pell, and began with a four to the off the| three trom Mr Harenc, and thus finished the second day’s play, 57 runs be- 100 Fenn 
first ball ; Mr. Pell again sent Mr. Mynn away to the leg for three, Mr. Long ing scored, and two wickets down, the United sl 
also scoring a two in the slip from Mynn, and the next over Mr. Pell drove, Third Day.—Messrs. Grimston and Haygarth took their places, to the —, 
F} Mr. Banks away for five. Mr. Mynnand Mr. Banks then changed ends, but) bowling of Messrs. Mynn and Harenc. Mr. Grimston scored a one, these 
tam Mr. Long sent Banks away for one, Mr. Pell doing ditto, and Mr. Long a ‘cond ball from Mr. Mynn, and Haygarth two in the slip the succeeding ba!! 
} twoto the leg. Mr. Pell then drove Mr. Myon again away forward for Mr. Harenc’s first ball was wide, and the other four balls were played dow) ! © pain i 
° four, and afterwards obtained a five trom Mr. Banks, but ia the next over, but no runs obtained, as was Mr. Mynn’s over. Mr. Harenc then gave ate T tamer 
ay Mr. Mynn settled his account and found it to be 54, including two fives, five| ther wide ball, and the play went on for some time, both getting ones 2° treat eaneaie 
7 fuurs, two threes, and three twos; six wickets down and 121 runs Sir F.| twos, until a change in the bowling was thought necessary, Mr. Whittaker Pyeng sho 
Bathurst then appeared at the vacant wicket, and was caught by Mr. Ed | going on at Mr. Mynn’s end. The second ball Mr. Haygarth sent round to me whi 
: ’ wards from Mynn without scoring, which made way for E. Hartopp, who the leg for two, and in the next over Hargarth drove Mr. Whittaker for- Talue as a op 
: began with a two from Mr. Banks and repeated it the succeeding ball, Mr. |ward for three, then Harenc for two in the slip, and the succeeding ball be should reme 
j Long keeping time with him, and the score was run up to 142, when time} served the same. Mr. Grimston obtained singles almost every ball, and Mr *pplied to th 
was called. > \Mynn took ap the rainy again, but without effect, for both scored Bast Bro 
Second Day.—Mr. Hartopp and Mr, Long went to their wickets, Messrs, fant Messrs. Mynn and Harenc changed ends, but still both batsmen oo BM mn, 
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tained ones and twos, until at last Mr, Harenc undermined Mr. Grimston’s | 


habitation, after that gentleman had placed 54 on the score, consisting of a 


DR. BRANDRETIU’S PILLS. 


Security to the Patrons of Brandreth's Pils. 


four, a three, eight twos, and thirty-one single ; three wickets down for 135 | NEW LABELS. 


runs. Mr. Long filled the vacant place, and began with a one in the slip)| 
from Mr. Myon; Mr. Haygarth did the same ; and then Mr. Long made a | 
beautiful cut from Mynn for three, and another for two. The number of | 


150 was now seen on the board, there beinz, consequently, only two to ge 


to win, which were easily obtained, and the match was won by seven wick- 


ets. Mr. Haygarth put 39 on the score, including ene four, two threes and 


score :— 
KENT. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS 
W. Mynn, Esq., b. Bathurst .... 1 c. and b, Bathurst 


3 
W. Banks, Esq., b. Bathurst .... b. 


E. Banks, Esq., b. Bathurst..... 18 c, Lee, b. Bathurst ..........2. 
N. Felix, Esq., b. Denison..... 47 b. Lautour 
A. Mynn, Esq., c. and b. Ba- 

18 Haygarth, b. Lautour ....... 


seven twos; and Mr. Long left 8 on the paper. The tollowing is the — 


D> The New Labels on a Single Box of the Genuine Brandreth’s Pills, 


contain §063 LETTERS!!! 
DYSPEPSIA.—To soothe sufferings of humanity, to ameliorate the pangs of disease is the 
grand object of medical science. This is efficiently demonstrated in the healing virtwes of 


IDR. BENJAMIN BRANDRETH’S PILLS. The cures effected by this medicine would fli 


Views on ludigestion as a source of various Undefined and Irregular Nervous Sensations. 
‘* Ills, small at first, grow larger from delay, 

And slowly eat their sad and cankering way ; 
| Thus by successive throes, the frame ts torn, 
| Till health and peace of mind alike are gone 
| 


The nerves of the human body—those necessary and mysterious agents which immediately 


connect man with external nature —ere singul arly prove to have their functions dico:dered by we 


Oppressed condition of the stomach ; the minute termination of that portion of the nerves ex- 


| panded upon the organs of digestion conveying the morbid impression to the Brain. And al- 


though the Head can, undoubtedly, like other organs, be the seat of primary disorder, yet, in 


H. Bayley, Esq.» vat great majority of cases, the uneasy sensations there experienced are symptomatic of disor- 


C. Harenc, Esq., b. Lee, ....... 17 st. Nicholson, b. Bathurst...... 
C. Whittaker, Esq., c. Lee,b 


o land Bowels can, ia every grade of human existence 


dered Stomach ; and, further, there is abundant evidence to prove that erudities in the Stomach 


give rise to spasmodic action in every or- 


igan of the body ; and whether we survey it in the agonising form of Tic Dolereaunx—the alarm. 


( 
W. Baldock, Esq., not out...... 11 ¢. Nicholson, b. Lautour....... 10 ing convulsions of the Epileptic seizare—or in that irritable condition of the nerves of the 


E. Swann, Eaq., b. Lee 9 PUM cove 
E. Edwards, Esq.,b. Lee ...... 9 c. Long,b. Bathurst 
Wide balls (Lee).......... 3 Wide balls (Lee 4, Lautour 


ENGLAND. 

FIRST INNINGS, SECOND INNINGS. 
Hon. R. Grimston, c. Edwards, b. 

A. Haygarth, Esq , leg b. w., b. 


72 : 
| |mmentioned, and be cured by mild evancuant and tonic remedies. 


9 


heart occasioning nervous palpitation—they can all frequently be traced to the source above 
To relieve a state of so much 
.| suffering and distress, (in which body and mind also participate) BRANDRETH PILLS are 
| |confidently recommended ; as, by combining aromatic tonic and cleansing prope rties, they re- 
Imove all oppressive aceumnlations, strengthen the Stomach, induce a healthy appetite, and im- 


part tranguillity to the nervous system : and, in fact, by their general purifying power upom the 


cece ° 62)! 
Totals I | blood, exert a most beneficial influence in al! cases of disease 


| SICKLY SEASON. 
1} There is not a man, woman, or child, but should take medicine at this season of the year, 


'}but more especially at this present time : for there probably were never so many causes existing 


| at one period as there are now, so likely to produce a state of sickness. The repeated changes 
jin the atmosphere, by acting es they do upon the constitution, and quality of the blood itself, 


|jgive occasion for the most fatal and malignant disorders. The bile becomes, and often without 


C. O, Pell, Esq., b. Mynn coves OF Dd, Mynn tee teeeereeeeeseeees 1D jany warning, in a mosi acrimonious condition from these repeated changes, and if the stomach 


W. Nicholson, Esq., b. Mynn.. 3 b. Mymn 
Captain Lautour, c. Harenc, b. 
R. Kynaston, Esq., c. Felix, b. W 
R. P. Long, Esq ,b. Mynn...... 2 
Sir F. Bathurst, c. Edwards, b. 
BEYOND O 
E. Hartopp, Esq., c. Swann, b. 
T. Lee, Esq., b. Harenc........ 9 
W. Denison, Esq , not out...... 1 
26 
Wide balls (Harenc 1, Mynn 
No ball (W. Banks) ....... 1 
The ground was numerously and fashionably attended, and among those 


MOE OUL 


Wide balls (Harenc 6, Banks 
No balls (Harenc) ......+. 
Byes al 


present we noticed the Earl of Durham, Lord and Lady F.. Beauclerk, Lord 
H. Loftus, Lord F. Fitzroy, Hon Captain Stanley, Hon. F. Ponsonby, Hon. || 


F. Cavendish, and many others. 


PURE BEAR’S OIL. 
THE ONLY BEAUTIFIER AND PRESERVER OF THE HAIR. 
HE oldest writers on the subject of the Hair have one and all alluded to the properties 


contained in genuine BEAR’S GREASE, 4s a preservative and beautifier of ‘ Nature's 
covering for the head.” Hippocrates, the most aucient medical writer upon this subject, says 


in his “ Treatise on the Parts of the Human Body,” “ that the fat of the URSUS (Bear) ‘is! | 


very nutritive in starting and preserving the roots of the hair of adults, when premature bald- 
ness oceurs. The inner mabrenes of the flesh of the Bear nearest the skin, are covered with 
‘shining fat which forms the souree from whence spring and originate the roots of the hair 
that covers them so profusely. This is a law of Nature, and it follows that the oi! produced 
from the fat of this animal, is very useful to the human race, in leading to the recovery of the 
hair when prematurely lost.” 

Surely no greater proof can be adduced as to the value of genuine Bear’s Oil for the hair. 
For years, the pure article has been considered by the most eminent Physicians the best remedy 
for dandraff, falling off or weakness of the hair, and all complaints connected therewith. Great 
care should be taken in all cases as to the genuineness and purity of the Oil. The real article 
carefully purified and highly perfumed, for sale by A. B. SANDS & CO., Chemists, 100 Fulton 
Street, cor. William, and 77 East Broadway, and by all respectable Druggists in the U. States. 
ree 50 cents for large, and 25 cents for small bottles. Aug.1-3. | 


ROMAN EYE BALSAM. 
FOR WEAK AND INFLAMED EYES. 


Ts BALSAM is a prescription of one of the most celebrated Oculists—has been a long 
4 time in use, and is confidently recommended to the Public as the best aud most successful 
Salve ever used for inflammatory diseases of the Eye. In cases where the eyelids are inflamed, 


or the ball of the Eye thickly covered with blood, it acts almost like magic, and removes all! | 


‘ppearance of disease after two or three applications. 


jand bowels have been neglected previously, the first symptoms require immediate attention. 
| Even those who have a healthy disposition of body, are subject to sickness under these circum- 
|| stances. 
lof ou: bowels. Once or twice they should be evacuated in twenty-four hours. There are 
|many causes which produce unhealthy blood : sometimes it may arise from grief, at others 
'when the system is in a state of fullness it can take place from sudden joy ; close application 
||to a literary undertaking can produce it in all cases where many persons have to be seen and 
||spoken to, which producing nervous excitement, is a fertile source of unhealthy blood occa 


Therefore to prevent any danger, we ought carefully to guard against a costive state 


| 
|\sioning that slow nervous fever which has carried off some of.our best men, men martyrs to 

their reputation, but which a knowledge of the powers of Brandreth’s Pills would have pre 
lvented. Those who desire to secure their health, under almost any adverse circumstances, can 


||do so by having Brandreth’s Pills on hand, and at once reorsting to them when the first feelings 
|jof disorder take place in their bodies. As this advice is used so will the health be. The time 


()) |will yet be when a man that makes good medicine shall be honoured more than he who is an 


adept in the art of war. 

&iG- Remember, Druggists are NOT permitted to sell my Pills—if you purchase of them 
}you will obtain a counterfeit. B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 
Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; also, at 274 
|Bowery, and 241 Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. 5 Market Street, Brooklyn. 


MANSION HOUSE, NATCHEZ. 

} JOHN McDONNELL, (Late of City Hotel), PROPRIETOR. 
HE Subscriber respectfally informs the travelling public, and the pablic generally , that he 
j has removed from the City Hotel, which house ne has conducted for the last five years, 
and continues his business at the well known MANSION HOUSE, which will be entirely re- 
fitted and put in the best possible order. 

|| By close attention to the comfort of his guests, he hopes to ensure a continuation of the pa- 
| |tronage heretofore so liberally bestowed upon him. JOHN McDONNELL. 

| Natchez, March 19, 1846. Aug. 1-6mp. 


THE PLUMBE 


NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY 8ST. 
Instituted in 1840. 


{Two PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S, 

| WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 

YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 

IMOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 

| Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 

| Apparatus and Stock, wholesele and retail. 

Instruction given in the Art. 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 


Jhy. 25-tf. 
| 
| NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
| 


No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000, OR, $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
| HIS Institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to Life Assu- 
| rance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power to borrow, 


n dimness of sight caused by fixed attention to minute objects, or by long exposure to 2|/without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see table) ; also 


strong light, and in the weakness or partial loss of sight from sickness or old age, it is a sure re-| 


‘torer, and should be used by all who find their eye-sight failing without any apparent disease.) |or necessity. 


This Balsam has restored sight in many instances where almost total blindness, caused by ex- 
cessive inflammation, has existed for eight years. Inflammation, and soreness caused by blows} 
contusions, or wounds on the Eye, or by extraneous bodies of an irritating nature introduced, | 
under the eyelids, is very soon removed by the application of thie Balsam. One trial will ¢on-| 
vimee the most incredulous of its astonishing chincy. Put up in jars with full directions for! 
use. Price 25 cents. 
Prepared and Sold by A. B. SANDS & CO., Wholesale and Retail Chemists and Druggists,| 
1 Fulton, cor. William Street, and 77 East Broadway ; also by all respectable Druggists in| 
the United States. Aug.1-3t. 


CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTH-ACHE DROPS. 

THE GREAT CURE. | 

O pain is comparable to that of the Tooth-ache. All the body may be in health ; bat this! 

>, ‘Tivial thing, comparatively speaking, excites in a little while the whole frame to anguish.| 
Sreat question then arises how to relieve it, and in as speedy a manner as possible. The; 
great question then arises how to relieve it, and in as speedy a mamer as possible. The com-| 
re that should be sought for is the CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTH-ACHE DROPS, a reme- 
y that, while it removes the pain, preserves the teeth, aud thus blesses as well as bene fits.| 
brane drops have been extensively used, aud thousands will bear grateful testimony to their! 

alue as a speedy and permanent cure for the Tooth-ache. Those subject to this horrible paia,| | 

‘ould remember that the CLOVE ANODYNE will certainly cure it in one minute, when | 

*pplied to the affected nerve. Tf 
> and Sold by A. B. SANDS & CO., Chemists, 100 Fulton, cor. William Street, and) 
"' East Broadway ; and sold also by all respectable Druggists in the United States. Price 25 

Aug-1-3t. 


the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences 


DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Directors, 
at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying from 35 to 85 per cent on the 
premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 


EXAMPLES. 


Bonus | Bonus in | Permanent reduc- 
added. cash. tion of 


Sum ass’d may bor- 
row on the policy, 
$ 


Age. | Sum. | Premium. | Year. 
$ $ 


1837 | 108875 500 24 80 08 2225 

1838 960 76 435 53 67 53 1987 

60 | 5000 | 370 80 1839 | 82800; 370 45 | 55 76 1780 
| 1840 581 85 270 20 39 70 | 1483 

1841 | 55556| 347 50 37 54 1336 


The division of profits is annual, and the next will be made in December of the present year. 
UNITED STATES AGENCY. 

Fc. list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and report of last annual meeting, 
(15th of May, 1846, ) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their office, 74 Wall street, 
New York, JACOB HARVEY, Chairman of Local Board. 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, June 22d, 1346. 

PIANO FORTES. 
URCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No, 385 BROADWAY, 
for a superior and warranted article. Apl 18-tf. 
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STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 

he Great Western Steam Ship Co.’s steam ship the GREAT WESTERN, 1,700 tons, 450 

horse power, B. R. Matthews, Esq , Commander ; the GREAT BRITAIN, 3,000 tons, 

1000 horse power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander, are intended to sail as follows : 
GREAT WESTERN. 


From Liverpool. From New York. 


Saturday - lth April. | Thursday - - 7th May. 

Saturday - 30th May. | Thursday 26th June. 

Saturday - - 25th July. | Thursday - - 20th Aug 

Saturday - - - - 12th Sept. | Thursday - : - - Sth Oct, 

Saturday . - - - Bist Oct. | Thursday - - - - 26th Nov, 
GREAT BRITAIN 

From Liverpool. From New York. 

Saturday - - - 9th May. | Saturday - - - 6th June 

7th July. | Saturday *- Ist Aug. 


22d Sept. 
17th Nov. 


Wednesday - 26th Aug. | Tuesday 

Fare to Liverpool per Great Western, $100, and $5 Steward’s fee. 

Fare per Great Britain, according to the size and position of the state-rooms, plans of which 
may be seen at any of the Agencies. 

For freight or passage or auy other information, apply in New York to 

New York, 27th February, 1846. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


TO BOSTON, via NEWPORT & PROVIDENCE DIRECT. 


The well-known and popular steamers MASSACHUSETTS and RHODE ISLAND, of 1000) | 


tons each, built expressly for Long Island Sound, and by their construction, great strength, and 


powerful engines, are especially adapted to its navigation, now leave each place regularly every 


afternoon except Sunday. 


Passengers from Boston in the Mail Train take the steamer at Providence about 6 o’clock, P.|/ 


M., aud arrive in New York early the following morning. Those from New York leave Pier 


No. 1, Battery Place, at 5 P.M., reach Providence also early the next morning, and proceed in) | 


the Morning Train for Boston, after a comforbable nights rest on board the Steamer, (in private 


state rooms if desired), without either of Ferry or of being disturbed at Midnight to change | 


from Boats to Cars, an annoyance so inuch i, om of, ‘especially by Ladies and Families 
travelling in other lines between New York and Boston. 

The RHODE ISLAND, Capt. Winchester, leaves New York on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. 


y 
The MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Potter, leaves New York on Tuesday, Thursday, and Sa-|| 


turday. 
The Boats, going and returning, will land at Newport, and this is now found to be the cheap- 
est, most convenient, and expeditious route for Fall River, Taunton, and New Bedford passeu- 


rs. 
B For P , Berths, State Rooms, or Freight, application may be made in Boston, at Red- 
ding & Co., No. 8 State Street, and at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad. In 
Providence, to the Agent at the Depot at India Point, and in New York of the Agents on the 
Wharf, and at the Office of the Company, No. 10 Battery Place. Jly4-6m. 


DEALER IN WATCHES, (wholesale and retail), 
No. 1 Cortlandt-st., (UP STAIRS), Cor. Broadway, New York. 


ALL Watches sold at this establishment, warranted to perform well, or the money refunded. 
Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewelry, repaired ia the best manner at the lowest prices 

Trade work promptly done on reasonable terms. J. T. WILLISTON, 

Nov. 8-ly. No. 1 Courtlandt-st., Up Stairs. 


LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, 
16 FEET LONG, AND FROM 1 1-2 INCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N.Y. 


DR. POWELL, M.D. 
OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, 261 BROADWAY, cor. Warren-Street. 
TTENDS TO DISEASES OF THE EYFE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 to 
4P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This affec- 
tion is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, the disease often 
ee any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little morbid change. The more 
prominent symptoms are gradual obscurity and impsirment of vision, objects at first looking 


misty or confused—in reading, the letters are not distinetly defiaed, but run iato each other—}! 


vision becomes more and more indistinct ; sometimes ouly portions of objects being visible, 


dark moving spots or motes seem to float in the air, flashes of light are evolved, van spn & } 
tion wi 


by pain, giddiness, and a sense of heaviness in the brow or temple, too frequently by neglect or|| 
maltreatment, a in total loss of vision. 


CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The most|| 
inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 


ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty be} |**8°, apply to 


distinguished from the natural. 
SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular defects. Re- 


sidence and Offices 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st. Spt.13-ly. 


JOHNSON’S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE. 

HIS place now belongs to Mr. HENRY JOHNSON, a partner in the late firm of A. B. 
Sands & Co. No establishment of the kind was ever more satisfactorily known, —situated| | 

in Broadway, cor. Chamber Street, (Granite Buildings),—and always copiously supplied with | 
delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles in large variety, pure Drags and}| 
Medicines, &c. The fashionable resident and traveller will find at Johuson’s a magnificent as-|| 
sortment, at a low cost. Jly -tf. 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and delicacy} | 
of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr. Gillott. It possesses a greater degree off 
strength than any other fiue pointed pen, thus making it of a more darable character. | 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this country,| | 
each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the Great Croton|| 
Aqueduct. 


The Dam at Croton River. } 

Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. } 

View of the Jet at ? . 

Fountain in the Park, New York. 

in Union Park, “ 

The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style, must)| 
render them the mest popular of any offered to the American public. 

JOSEPH GILLOTI’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrel Pen, com- 

bining strength with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade by 
une 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John Street. 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPADIA, &c., 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 


1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” | 
—Volume for 1345 i *xow complete. Ali-the back volumes constantly on hand. 
9. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA.—It is unnecessary, in any 
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|| LEPT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 


jeatton to the Stewards. 


|Pachages seat by them, unless Bills of Lading are therefor. For freight 


|Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, Ke., are of the best 


Aveust 1, 


| FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
| ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union ware), N.Y., has al 
_ on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteem 

jspecies and varieties ; also, hardy Herbecious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &e. Orde f 
|Bruit and Oruamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETSof choice flowers 
up at all seasons. 

N a Gardeners to lay out and keep in order Gardens, prune Grape, &e Gea. 
tlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with places, by 
jing to Wm. Laird. Ap 


THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of thei 
lleft-off wardrobe and furniture. By seuding a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 


/Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 
J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadwa i 
| Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. : m4 y te, 
4 


AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Pri. 
Wi cipe Segars in all their variety. LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufactaren 

jand Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 

NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. 

O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the Lith of each 


month :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool 
| SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26 Nov. li 
GARRICK, B. |. H. Trask, Oct. 26 4 
|} ROS¢ IUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26 
SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 


| ‘These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
|with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers, 
Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 
Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, o 
packages seat by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage 
japply to E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y. ort” 
| BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 
| Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, aad 
jnewspapers 1 cent each. 
Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of News: rs to discontinns 
jall Advertisements not in their Liverpool Packets, viz. :—t SID. 
|DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointmeuts, notice is hereby ives 
\that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24ag : 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. a 
from NEW YORK on the and from LIVERPOOL ou the 26th of evey 


month ;— 


Ships. | Captains. From New York. From Live: 
\WATERLOO, W. H. Allen, July 11. Aug. 
JOHN R.SKIDDY, James C. Luce, Aug: Il. 
STEPHEN WHITNEY, | ©. W. Popham, Sept. 11. 

VIRGINIAN. W. Parson. | Oct. 11. 


| These ships are of the first class, and their accommodations are unsu d for el 
jconvenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, exertion 
a to promote the comfort of Passengers and interests of Importers. For freight or pasa, 
apply to 
My 24-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Sree 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
|QIAILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 2ist of each math 
|KO excepting that whea the day of sailing fall ou Sunday the Ship will be dispatched oath 


|succeeding day. 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liv 

| Ashburton, H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,|Feb. 21, Jume 21, Oct 
Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|/Mar. 21, July 21, Novi, 
Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,|April 21, Aug. 21, Dee. & 
Henry Clay. Ezra Nye. Apri6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.|May 21, Sept. 21, Jan 
These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either ia point of elegum 
and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offerget 
linducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted, 
hey are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devel 
|to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 
| The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 

i be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon 


Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcel@ 


RINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., ort 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
7. LINE OF PACKETS will hereaiter be composed of the following Ships, wit 


will succeed each other, in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually i 
LONDON ow the 


My 31-tf. 


NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from 
7th, 17th, and 27th of every mouth throughout the year, viz. :-— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1} Feb. 20, June 20, Ocu® 
Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10| Mar. 1, July 1, Nowt 
Gladiator, L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 10, 
Mediator, J. M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June 13, Oct. 1 20, 20, 
Switzerland, E. Knight, 10, 10, 10 | April 1, Aug. 1, Del 
Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 20, ‘ 10, 1, & 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, a 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, 10, 10, 10| May 1, Sept. 1, Ja ' 
Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, © 
Prince Albert, W. 8. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, 10, 10, 10| June 1, Oct. 1, Fed 
Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigat™ 


cripuion. 
The price of Cabin passage is now fixed et $100 outward for each adult, whiner Wines at 
Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Le 
Parcels, or Packages sent * them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Aj 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 

OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereaftex be d ched int 
following order, excepting that whea the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sil® 
the sueceding day, viz. :-— 


to 
My 24-tf. 


announcement, to point out the value of this ‘‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the ae 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole field)| 
of knowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters) 
which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to! 
possess the complete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the] | 
march of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE is now complete, and may be had bound in| | 
sheep, or in 

3. Also, Pie PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful! | 
Knowledge.”—The name of the Peany Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a 
weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated. From its commence- 
‘ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart- 
ments ; and its articles, in inany of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori- 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete and bound 
in 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols, 1-2 Russia. Fb. 21-tf. 

x ALEXANDER WATSON, 

NOTARY PUBLIC AND COMMISSIONER OF DEEDS, ATTORNEY AND COUN- 
SELLOR AT LAW, Office No. 77 Nassau Street ; House No. 426 Broome Street. Office 
hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds and other instra 


lor in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the: trade. 


sent 
|passage, apply to 


Ships. Masters From New York. From Liverpool. 
Oxford, 8. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1| July 16, Now. 16, Mad 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, ; 16, 16| Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Ap 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, iT 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16 Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
Europe, E. G. Furber, Aug. I, Dee. 1, April 1 16, 

New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16 | Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Colambia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May~1 16, . 
Yorkshire, new | D. G, Bailey. 16, 16, 16| Nov. 1, Mar. 1, 34 


These Ships are not surpassed in point of eleganee or comfort in their Cabin accommodatio® 


The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; ang the stricte® 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and conveni of j ig “ 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as leretofore. 
The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every G0" 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished 
the Stewards if required. 
Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Past 
jor Packages them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Fort freight 
GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-st., or : 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Barling-slip, N. 5% 


nents in all parts of the City without any extra chaige. My 24-ly. 


BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool 
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